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Sermons on Mental Cults 
By JOHN B. SHEERIN, C.S.P. 


During the rush hour at Grand Cen- 
tral Station in New York City, I saw 
one day a lunch-counter patronized by 
a mere handful of diners. I betook 
myself to the wide-open spaces between 
the customers and ordered a ham sand- 
wich. The best I could get was a 
cream -cheese-and-date sandwich. 
Then I asked for a cup of coffee. The 
attendant answered with a devastating 
“No.” 

“Well, then, I’ll have a glass of milk.” 

The manager heard me asking for 
this lethal beverage and thundered: 
“Carrot juice is better than milk.”’ 

So I ate my date sandwich and 
sipped the insipid carrot-water, and 
left the Healthway Shop in pursuit of 
raw, red meat. 

That very afternoon I was reading a 
little magazine on the train to Boston. 
It was called Mind Digest, and sub- 
titled the Magazine of Seif-Discovery. 
I couldn’t help thinking as I perused its 
placid pages: ‘This is carrot-juice.” 
Mental carrot-juice concocted out of a 
tasteless mixture of subjective ‘isms 
and ’ologies, ranging all the way from 
Vedanta to Christian Science. 

At first sight, it might seem that this 
fashion of pseudo-spiritualism is an 


eccentric fad to be found only in the 
drawing-rooms of the neurotic. But 
unfortunately it is a manner of think- 
ing, or rather a cult, that is altogether 
too prevalent in the post-war world. It 
seems to be the product of two con- 
curring factors: disillusion after the 
idealism of the war years and the dis- 
integration of organized Protestantism. 
So many persons to-day look at the 
confusion of the world situation, lose 
heart, and proceed to retreat within 
themselves. Having lost faith in 
everything outside of themselves, they 
rest. their whole faith on the inner self. 
They are the perfect prey for prophets 
of the Inner Power. Those Protes- 
tants who have abandoned all dogma 
are likewise susceptible to all the 
modern shapes of subjectivism. They 
may have strayed far from the doc- 
trines of Luther, but they still hold for 
the autonomy of personal religious 
experience. 


Growth of Subjective Cults 


These subjective cults seem to be 
growing in numbers. Certainly, they 
are of sufficient significance to merit 
the attention of the alert Catholic 
preacher. For there is no doubt that 
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they exert a considerable influence 
upon the half-educated and _half- 
hearted Catholic. Unless the ordinary 
Catholic has a keen mind or a strong 
faith, he will feel himself gradually 
taking an interest in the sweetness and 
light of these ‘‘mental’’ cults. 

We have all made the acquaintance 
of the loquacious and lovely lady who 
believes that her religion must do 
something for her. When she first 
meets a representative of an Inner 
Power cult, she feels that at last she has 
found ‘‘the Truth.”’ Somehow she will 
be able to square its teachings with 
those of the Catholic faith. And what 
miracles she contemplates! She will 
exude charm. For charm is the inner 
fire of the Divinity pulsing in harmony 
and rhythm through every part of 
personality. 

If you have the Divine, so they say, 
you become a part of God. And imme- 
diately upon realizing your power, you 
lose all sense of inferiority. Nothing 
is too big to accomplish, too high to 
attain! As soon as you shed your 
inferiority feeling, you become a dy- 
namic magnet, you draw to yourself all 
affection and friendship as naturally as 
flowers turn towards the sun. Your 
personality overnight ischanged. You 
have swept out of your mind all the old 
encumbrances, and now there is only 
the Divine Fire burning its bright and 
cheery light. 

The really charming woman will be 
superior to all the troubles of life. 
She will not struggle against them, for 
to struggle is to mentally recognize the 
existence of these troubles. And 
trouble is, of course, only wrong habits 
of thought. When preaching to parish- 
ioners that are susceptible to the siren 
song of such cults, it is necessary to 
stress the true nature of religion. For 
religion is not some kind of a dole, or 


even a school of charm. It is some- 
thing we give to God rather than some- 
thing we get. 


Mental Therapeutics versus Christian 
Dogma 

There are many also who are begin- 
ning to look to mental therapy as the 
balm, not only of mental ills, but of 
physical ailments as well. ‘““Negative’’ 
thoughts cause ulcers, and disturbed 
emotions are responsible for asthma! 
Is not the whole organism only the 
mind in action? The sick man needs 
no doctor: he needs only to straighten 
out his mental processes. Prayer, 
these cultists say, is a catharsis. Let 
us pray, brethren, for the honor and 
glory of my metabolism! 

The greatest danger inherent in these 
doctrines of the Divine Therapeutic 
Reality Within is the aggressive atti- 
tude that is assumed towards external 
or organized religion. The churches 
are regarded as barriers to absorption 
in the Inner Light. The cultist writers 
frequently quote Holy Scripture but in 
their own sense, and assign it no greater 
degree of respect than the Vedas and 
Upanishads. For, if we can live in self, 
what need is there of external helps or 
external expressions of adoration or 
love? We can shut the door on the 
world and quietly evolve in mind 
“until the life-force becomes self- 
conscious.” 

The leading article in Mind Digest 
(February, 1947) complains that all 
the ills of the world derive from dog- 
mas. Man has used his mind to in- 
vestigate the material world about 
him, but clerics have forbidden him, 
by way of dogmas, to investigate the 
inner world of reality. And while the 
average man hungers for spiritual 
food, the clerics continue to feed him 
“the husks of creed and ritualism.”’ 
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The crying need to-day, says the Digest 
writer, is a religion divorced from the- 
ology, dogma and ceremonial magic. 
In other words, a “‘scientific’”’ attitude 
in religion will make this a better 
world. 

In answer to such charges and such 
speculation about the future, we can 
very truly say that Catholicism cannot 
be accused of stifling the inquiring 
mind in religion. As a matter of fact, 
it might be claimed with some measure 
of truth that the Church allowed too 
much freedom to those hair-splitting 
and fumbling theologians who brought 
about the decay of Scholasticism. It’s 
amusing to hear someone accuse the 
Church of allowing theological accre- 
tion to doctrine, and then to listen to 
someone else who says that the Church 
hasn’t theologized enough. 

But it is true that the Church has 
not encouraged a “‘scientific’’ attitude 
in the study of religious truths. Such 
an attitude is impossible due to the 


very nature of religious truth. Re-. 


ligious truth is revealed truth—‘‘veri- 
tas delapsa de ceelo.”’ It is truth that 
we accept on the testimony of another 
because it is a matter of invisible re- 
ality. We cannot see the spiritual; 
hence, we cannot test it as we might a 
cabbage under a microscope. We have 
the authority of Christ for these in- 
visible realities we accept, and the only 
testing we can do is the apologetic 
examination of the credentials of our 
authority. Any investigation of the 
psyche on scientific principles is pure 
psychiatry and nothing more. Verily, 
Thou art a hidden God! We may 
search for Him a lifetime and never 
find Him. He finds us: He is the 
Hound of Heaven who overtakes the 
soul that seeks Him, not with prying 
instruments, but with a pure and 
humble heart. 


Parodies of Christian Truth 


The article cited above follows the 
general pattern of these ‘“‘mental’’ 
cults. It states that Christ prescribed 
no dogma, founded no church. He was 
alayman, nota priest. Had He wished 
to propagate a dogma, He would have 
taken some steps to formulate it be- 
fore His death. He hated the “‘church 
people,’’ the Pharisees. He taught 
only the simple love of God and maz. 
But His followers forged the chains of 
Christian dogma after He died. Most 
notorious among them was Paul, the 
‘‘priest’’ who elected himself an Apostle 
and formulated the first ‘Christian 
Theology.’’ What he failed to do as a 
Pharisee, ‘breathing out threatenings 
and slaughter’ against the Christians 
from outside the Church, he accom- 
plished within by paralyzing and petri- 
fying the ‘‘mental’’ doctrines of Christ 
into dogmas. This is very familiar 
patter, but the tragedy is that it divests 
the irresolute Protestant of the last 
vestige of belief in the Incarnation and 
in any historical or external forms of 
religion. 

In preaching on Devotion to the 
Holy Ghost, we have to be careful not 
to advise it as the exclusive pattern of 
the spiritual life. We have to be very 
precise, for the proponents of Inner 
Power often word their teachings in 
such a way that the ordinary Catholic 
looks on them at first as orthodox 
Christianity. If we present Devotion 
to the Holy Spirit as the only way to 
holiness, we leave our hearers more 
dangerously exposed to the deceits of 
subjectivism. We ought to advise a 
healthy balance of devotions, remem- 
bering that the Holy Ghost works 
exteriorly through the approved devo- 
tions of the Church as well as interiorly 
through the soul. 

Usually we can distinguish the real 
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Christian spirituality of the Indwelling 
from the spurious gospels by consider- 
ing their respective fruits. The false 
prophets promise all manner of ma- 
terial and physical benefits. For in- 
stance, one of these gives a detailed 
description of the proper methods of 
spiritual healing. To cure eye trouble, 
say: “My inner perception is keen 
and clear, and my perfect vision is now 
being manifested.’”’ For lameness: ‘I 
walk freely, easily, joyously.’’ For 
money: ‘‘God’s abundant supply is 
mine. I know it exists in spirit and 
now I accept it.’’ This same lady 
claims that spiritual healing can be 
accomplished, because there is Only 
One Mind and we are init. The great 
Dr. Frank B. Robinson, Archbishop of 
Psychiana, asks us in his literature if 
we want the pulsing, throbbing, stag- 
gering power that he can bring to us. 
The testimonials in his leaflets tell us 
that sciatic rheumatism, sinus trouble, 
and deafness vanish before this titanic 
power of God. One man says that he 
was stone-broke when he began the 
great doctor’s course in Mystical 
Power, but now in twelve months he 
has garnered $4555.82. In other 
words, the spiritual ways of the “‘men- 
tal” cultists never point towards 
heaven. In this they can be easily dis- 
tinguished from the genuine mystics: 
who ever heard of St. John of the Cross 
promising to cure chilblains if you read 
his ‘“‘Dark Night of the Soul.’’? 
Actually, these cultists lead down- 
wards instead of upwards. If they 
merely stopped at the natural, it 
wouldn’t be so bad. But they use the 
very same techniques employed by the 
great mystics to draw the soul down- 
wards as far as the mystics take it up- 
wards. For they are bound up with 
matter arid the physical; and wherever 
you find a doctrinnaire using ascetical 


terms and still engrossed in matter, you 
can be quite sure that there is some- 
thing sinister, and in fact diabolic, 
behind his facile vocabulary. And it 
is noticeable that one doctrine of 
Christian theology that is certain to 
rouse the ire of such a person is the 
doctrine of hell. He abominates origi- 
nal sin and the Church and religious 
worship, but most of all he hates the 
doctrine that keeps so many out of 
hell. 


Absolute Values in Human Life 


Lately I have been reading ‘Studies 
in Life’? by Stephen J. Brown, S.]J., 
published in Dublin (Browne and 
Nolan, Ltd., 1942). It is one of the 
finest collections of essays on life and 
human happiness ever published. It is 
also the perfect answer to the cultist 
who thinks that we can arrive at some 
sort of blissful Nirvana by mental 
therapy. 

If we look on life as self-contained, 
as something without relation to any 
other life, we cannot attain to happi- 
ness by living in the mind. Suicide or 
sensualism are the only visible alterna- 
tives for a rational mind contemplating 
such a concept. Of absolute value our 
days and ways have none. They take 
on value only when viewed in the light 
of the other world. And what is that 
significance, that value? 

First, life is a time of preparation. A 
thousand times we have preached on 
this commonplace, but it is a common- 
place that is as heavy with conse- 
quences as the doctrine of original sin. 
The implications of this notion of our 
little span of life will enter every wak- 
ing moment of a man’s life. The world 
is just a pier where there is much bustle 
and fuss in preparation for the sailing. 
All the confusion has meaning only be- 
cause of the departure of the vessel. 
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Viewed in itself, the commotion is 
nothing but sgund and fury. 

Secondly, and any preacher should 
be able to stress the drama of this, life 
is a theatre in which a rehearsal for the 
great performance is taking place. 
Take it seriously, but not too much so. 
Why fume and fret in the grand man- 
ner when we know it’s just a practice 
session? Father Brown quotes a let- 
ter of Father Benson: ‘‘Don’t bother 
yourself. You have the whole of 
eternity, after all; this is only a re- 
hearsal, with the prompter continually 
saying: ‘“X, you didn’t do that right, 
do it again please.’ ”’ 


Mental Cults as a Form of Escapism 


Thirdly, life is not an eternal sleep. 
It is a journey, or better a pilgrimage. 
Peregrinamur a Domino. Time 
marches on and so must we. We have 
not here any abiding city. The world 
we are passing through is a strange 
land: we exiled children of Eve find 
nothing in it to attract our permanent 
affection and devotion. Our eyes are 
looking homewards. 

We cannot, therefore, live the shel- 
tered life of a ‘‘mental”’ cultist. We do 
not like the slings and arrows of out- 
rageous fortune, but we know.we are 


foolish in trying to avoid them. We 
are wayfarers, and we cannot hide by 
the side of the road or retreat into the 
labyrinthine ways of mind. We must 
be off. For that is life itself, and life 
puts men to the test in a thousand 
ways. Shelter we can have only for a 
time. Sooner or later must come con- 
flict, humiliation, disappointment, and 
these no science of mental therapy can 
satisfactorily cure. They are a part 
of life. 

In conclusion, let it be said that 
there is no imminent prospect of large 
bodies of Catholics ever deserting en 
masse to mental therapy. They are 
too fundamentally realistic to lose 
themselves in the vagaries of such sub- 
jectivism. But we priests can do our 
part in our sermons to save at least a 
few straying sheep. Protestantism is 
disintegrating: rather, it is crumbling 
away. In the process the principles of 
Protestantism may infect the unwary 
Catholic. We can show our people just 
what is wrong with the teaching of cer- 
tain cultists who seem to speak the 
language of our spiritual masters. If 
we point out the utter materialism of 
these spurious teachers, we will have 
cheated hell of at least a handful of 
victims. 
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The End of Philosophies 


By C.J. WOOLLEN 


It has been said that there is no such 
thing as a false philosophy; that a man 
may think as he likes as long as his 
thought does not deny revealed truth. 
Theology is the test; and, outside 
articles of faith, speculation may take 
as much liberty as it likes without ever 
drawing upon itself the accusation of 
being false. A man’s philosophy is not 
false unless it is a false theology. 

There is some semblance of truth in 
this, but only a semblance. It allows 
for the insufficiency of human reason, 
on the one hand, but denies the efficacy 
proper to it. It creates a confusion, in 
fact, between truth as apprehended by 
the mind and objective truth itself. It 
would be truer to say that there is no 
falsity, and never has been, that is not 
derived from a false philosophy—no 
error that is not itself a false philosophy 
in so far as it interprets a man’s mind. 
Did not G. K. Chesterton esteem a 
man only for the philosophy that was 
at the back of his head? He was aware 
that what a man said and did were not 
just isolated saying and doings; they 
were actuated by his philosophy. We 
may grant to the Freudians, and other 
schools of practical psychology, some 
right to assign causes of behavior, but 
not too much. We may, with them, 
predicate certain words and actions as 
symptoms of defect of the mind. What 
we shall deny is that the defects are 
normally the spring of action. We 
shall assert, vehemently if necessary, 
that it is a man’s philosophy which is 
the ruling factor. 


Lack of Philosophy Fosters Ignorance 


It may be objected that few people 
have a philosophy; that the large 
majority are not thinkers. But the 
lack of a philosophy may be a philos- 
ophy in itself. It may govern a want 
of knowledge, as if a man should set 
out to contradict known facts. He 
may deny, for instance, that there is 
such a place as New South Wales; and 
his denial may be the result of igno- 
rance. It would be difficult, if he be 
sane, to acquit him of a general dis- 
taste to learn, especially if his igno- 
rance of elementary geographical facts 
were paralleled in other branches of 
knowledge. But he may be actuated 
by a belief that ignorance is best, just 
as are those people who feign want of 
ability in order that they may escape 
positions of responsibility. 

A policy of wilful ignorance sounds 
fantastic, but it is the state of very 
many minds to-day. Its manifesta- 
tion will not be so much the denial of 
ascertainable facts; there is, on the 
contrary, a general desire to pick up all 
the scraps of knowledge available. But 
the information sought is about ma- 
terial things: the current news, the 
best cures, scientific discovery, the 
latest gadgets. There is no attempt to 
form a scheme of life; there is a delib- 
erate refusal to cultivate the habit of 
deduction. In this sense, the philos- 
ophy becomes one that fosters igno- 
rance, and is all the more dangerous 
because it is ignorance of the things 
that matter. 
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Danger of Accepting Ready-Made Con- 
clusions 


The majority are content to leave 
their thinking to the experts. Hence, 
we have the cult of the “Brains 
Trust’’—complimentary as it is meant 
to be to the “‘Brains,’’ but a deplorable 
symptom of general mental laziness. 
The man in the street becomes apa- 
thetic to thought; he wants his con- 
clusions ready-made. They are of 
little use to him as long as they do not 
teach him how to arrive at his own. 
The pretended craftsman who always 
bought the finished articles and passed 
them on would never learn his craft. 
The man who listens to and adopts the 
opinions of others never learns how to 
form his own, or to arrive at the truth. 
He will shy at the proposal that he 
should form a philosophy; he is ter- 
rified of the terms, for it denotes the 
plumbing of depths, and he feels safer 
in shallow waters. He is not aware 
that he must have a philosophy in any 
case, and that a concentration on 
material things will inevitably give 
him a false perspective. 

There is another danger; he is too 
apt to become the prey of the expert. 
Having allowed his thought processes 
to atrophy, he has little means of 
testing what is proposed to him. We 
see him exploited in industry and 
political life. His false outlook may 
induce strange symptoms, though that 
may be only because it prompts him 
to play the fool. It will, however, 
be more likely to impel him to do 
worse; falsity in the mind will under- 
lie a habit of lying and cheating. He 
may come into the hands of the 
psychoanalyst—and come willingly, 
because he recognizes in him one of 
those whose minds he has learned to 
respect. The technique employed, 
moreover, exactly fits in with his 


policy of surrender. The psychoana- 
lyst will probe, on the assumption that 
anti-social behavior and _ eccentric- 
ities denote a diseased mind. So they 
do, but the psychoanalyst is apt to 
forget that this and all other mind 
maladies have long ago been diagnosed 
and that the root cause of the majority 
is called original sin. 


Social Influence of False Philosophies 


All these are homely illustrations; 
but the principle is no different where 
the larger philosophies are concerned. 
If a man’s philosophy influences his 
scheme of thought and conduct, so do 
philosophies as technically under- 
stood have their influence not only 
in the lives of those who propound 
them, but in society which accepts 
them. Plato and Aristotle are there 
to remind us that speculation may is- 
sue in a whole scheme of social phi- 
losophy. The method of Socrates has 
immense practical possibilities in 
education too little regarded in an age 
which knows little more about him 
than his name. The true philosopher 
is often a man of affairs; Lord Balfour 
the statesman was no mean thinker, 
while the activities of Cardinal Mer- 
cier make us wonder how his vast 
philosophical work was achieved. 

The readiness with which false 
philosophies have been accepted in 
modern times is yet another indication 
that few are thinkers. The man in 
the street may not be presented with 
the theories of Bacon, Locke, Hobbes, 
or Kant; how could he be, for they 
would need intensive study for which 
he is not equipped? But he would be 
surprised to know that this political 
doctrine or that, this line of socio- 
logical inquiry or that, even the prin- 
ciples on which acknowledged social 
customs and requirements are based, 
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are the practical application of some 
philosophy or other. He is unaware 
that, unless they have their roots in 
the age-long Christian tradition, they 
are bound to have an insecure basis 
since the abandonment of a solid 
Christian philosophical foundation for 
social life at the time of the Reforma- 
tion. 

It will be observed that minds which 
have the anchor-hold of the faith will 
not be much affected by passing phases 
of error. The errors of Rosmini, for 
instance, can hardly have had any 
harmful effect on the man; his holi- 
ness of life is too well established. 
Sometimes there is a difficulty in ex- 
pressing the meaning; and then the 
the error is not in the mind, but in the 
terms used. Nevertheless, since only 
words can convey it to others, it is 
essential that faulty expression be 
condemned. But it can be taken as 
generally true that philosophers who 
have regard for revealed truth are a 
good influence rather than a bad, even 
though they may at times arrive at 
faulty conclusions. The true phi- 
losopher will always be ready to be 
corrected. It is only those phi- 
losophies which seek to impose them- 
selves as substitutes for the Christian 
that have all the marks of falsehood. 


Social Conduct Influenced by Prevailing 
Philosophies 


The connection between a man’s 
philosophy, or that of a society, and 
conduct may be noted in a change of 
philosophy. Men change their out- 
look;sodocommunities. They change 
their line of conduct, too—both men and 
society. And the change of conduct, 
if it be consistent and not a question 
of isolated acts, will be dependent on 
the change of philosophy. In moral 
conduct, unless it be a graduated 





improvement from good to better, the 
change will be by repentance or fall 
into sin. It is the turning of the will 
in one direction or another. And so 
for individuals the philosophical out- 
look will influence the will; while con- 
versely the will has its influence on the 
philosophy. 

The position has to be stated rather 
differently where communities are 
concerned, for we can hardly predicate 
a collective will. In these democratic 
days it might be thought that the will 
of the majority might prevail, were it 
not that too often democracies have 
tended to be led rather than lead. 
Social change of heart does come 
about, and then it may be by mass con- 
version—or, sad to reflect, by mass 
deterioration. We have the tre- 
mendous illustration of this in the 
Reformation, and all the progressive 
change of outlook it involved, gradu- 
ally affecting the whole of Europe. 
A national degradation may come 
about by the force of a leader, as in 
the dictatorships. But a leader may 
also have an enormous influence for 
good in directing the national thought. 
Such is Salazar of Portugal. The 
apathy of the masses, which induces 
them to leave their thinking to larger 
minds, may, under Providence, be 
used to good purpose. Minds may be 
impressed with truth, and thus wak- 
ened from their torpor. The clever 
demagogue must not be allowed to 
have all his own way; the man of God 
has a right to sway minds, if he has 
the ability. 


Influence of Will on Social Outlook 


The influence of a man’s will on his 
philosophical outlook is no doubt 
large. It is only an application of the 
principle that intellectual decisions 
need an act of the will to complete 
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them. A false philosophy may be the 
result of a bad will. We should be 
safe in saying that it is always so, were 
men endowed with clarity of percep- 
tion. As it is, there is so much in- 
vincible ignorance, and so much good 
faith in error, that there is bound to be 
much muddled thinking that has no 
moral significance. Men are often 
greater than their philosophies. On 
the other hand, they may be unworthy 
professors of the truth, as they are 
who, having the true faith, live evilly. 

Nevertheless, the general trend is 
in one direction or the other, both in 
personal and social philosophies. Men 
will be for the truth, or against it. 
And this championship or opposition 
will be manifested in the moral sphere. 
The world is in two philosophical 
camps. In being for the truth or 
against it, men are for God or against 
Him. 

Of this there can be nodoubt. Pope 
Pius XI clearly set it out in his En- 
cyclical, ‘“Caritate Christi Compulsi.”’ 


“For God or against God, this once 
more is the alternative that shall 
decide the destinies of all mankind: 
in politics, in finance, in morals, in 
the sciences and arts, in the State, in 
civil and domestic society, in the 
East and in the West, everywhere 
this question confronts us as the de- 
ciding factor because of the conse- 
quences that flow from it. Thus, 
even the advocates of an altogether 
materialistic conception of the world 
always see rising before them the 
question of the existence of God, 
which they thought had been ruled 
out once for all, and are ever con- 
strained to take up again its dis- 
cussion.” 


Practical Test of Philosophies 
For God or against God—this is the 
simplification of the issue. Phi- 
losophies, as all knowledge, are of no 
avail unless they lead to God; they 


are worthless unless they influence the 
mind for good. Theology proper 
begins where philosophy leaves off. 
Nevertheless, philosophy merges into 
theology of a kind; and many a man 
will, to begin with, have no other 
theology than his philosophy can pro- 
vide. That is not to say that a 
philosophy will necessarily be sound 
because it advances to the proof for 
the existence of God, though it will be 
unsound or incomplete if it does not. 
It may be unsound in other ways, 
which fundamentally contradict its 
deistic assertions. 

For God or against God—that is the 
test of philosophies, both social and 
personal. Social philosophies _ per- 
meate society to-day, because the 
sorry state of society makes for general 
interest in its reform. Lethargy, 
which might in less insecure periods 
have prompted lack of care, in 
these times of want of thought throws 
men easily into the camp of specious 
falsehoods. 

There is a true social philosophy and 
a false one; and not all those which 
pay lip-service to the cause of truth 
are on the side of the angels. Their 
fundamentals may ally them to phi- 
losophies professedly against God. 
But however many philosophies there 
may be, they resolve themselves into 
two camps. And when we look 
around to-day, we recognize clearly 
which they are. They are the Christ- 
ian and the anti-Christian. They are 
the Church and Communism. 

The Church has long ago embraced 
all true philosophies, for all truth is her 
province. Communism, on the other 
hand, may be said to be the quin- 
tessence of falsehood, for it has taken 
all that contradicts the truth, and has 
woven it into a system. Whereas 
other false philosophies have means of 
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concealing their anti-God tendency, 
Communism is forthright in proclaim- 
ing it. It is often said that there is 
much good in many of its individual 
tenets. So there is in any philosophy. 
It is the system that is at fault, and 
its corrupt foundations that, how- 
ever good the upper structure, will 
bring it tumbling to the ground. 


The choice to-day for almost every 
man is between rival social phi- 
losophies. It is not a choice between 
Left and Right, but between God and 
gross materialism. His philosophy 
has become a theology or its denial, 
not because every philosophy is a 
theology, but because the end of each 
as of man himself is heaven or hell. 
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Are Evening Services in Lent Dated? 
By JoserH P. Donovan, C.M., J.C.D. 


The Code declares in Canon 1344, 
§ 1, that there is to be preaching in 
parish churches on Sundays and holy- 
days of obligation; likewise, the Code 
declares in Canon 1346 that in Lent, 
and even in Advent, preaching is to be 
more frequent. Of Lenten preaching 
the Council of Trent had said, section 
20, chapter 5, that there was to be 
daily preaching, or at least preaching 
three times a week. And in this coun- 
try from the time of the Third Council 
of Baltimore there have been evening 
services in Lent for the most part three 
times a week: on Sunday and Wednes- 
day nights a sermon and Benediction, 
on Friday nights the Stations of the 
Cross followed by Benediction. But 
in these later years Lenten devotions 
at night have tended more and more to 
dwindle to a mere symbol of what 
actual and live Lenten devotions 
should be. A few hundred, and those 
least needing a sermon or instruction, 
will be lost in a church that has people 
enough at the Sunday Masses to fill 
that same church to capacity two or 
three times, with a fair attendance at 
two or three other Masses. Let it be 
said, though, in praise of our present- 
day Catholics that the church men- 
tioned will have many, many more 
(excluding children) at the - daily 
Masses of Lent than there are at the 
evening devotions; and these Mass- 
goers will frequent Communion also. 
In other words, the morning services 
are becoming the real Lenten services 
in our American churches. This argues 
that there is something wrong, not 


with the principle of Lenten devotions, 
but with the present-day application of 
that principle. 


Why the Declining Attendance at Lent 
Services? 


Is this because the general piety of 
the parish has waned; or is it because 
that same piety has taken on other 
forms? Let those of us who can go 
back to the beginning of the century, 
and even earlier, ask ourselves why 
evening devotions in the 90’s attracted 
the relatively enormous crowds they 
did. Was it because the sermons were 
better? No such cause is testified to 
by personal recollections. But were 
the people then equally good about 
going to daily Mass? Those who 
had the opportunity were. But how 
many workers at that time in big cities 
had the opportunity? Factory 
whistles blew at 7:00 o'clock in the 
morning as the starting hour of work; 
and perhaps an hour on an average 
was required to get from home to work. 
That would mean, on the part of the 
factory population and other early-to- 
work employees, that if they wanted to 
go to Mass they would have to rise at 
5:00 o’clock in the morning or earlier. 
Yet, in big cities of those days where 
was there such a thing as a 5:30 
o'clock Mass to attend? So, the gener- 
ality of workers to whom Lent made a 
devotional appeal had only one way of 
responding to that appeal; and that 
was that they go to evening services. 
How representative, too, at those 
Lenten night. devotions were the 
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crowds of the parish population: 
brawny men who had literally earned 
their bread and that of their depend- 
ents in the sweat of their brow; fire- 
men, policemen, young men, young 
women; a sprinkling of professional 
men and of office workers, together 
with children and youth who had ac- 
companied a parent! 

Those crowds were a fair representa- 
tion of the family musters of the parish. 
Where are the same crowds now? 
Some of the adolescents, as young as 
fourteen, are out with their steady 
dates; husbands, wives, and unmar- 
ried workers of all sorts are at their 
respective places of amusement. Some 
are at parish social centers which.seem 
to keep up their activities on church 
nights no less than on other nights in 
Lent. So, we are forced to observe 
that Lent as a season of general morti- 
fication is no different for the general 
run of Catholics than is the rest of the 
Christian year. Fasting is mightily 
honored in its breach; abstinence, for 
one or other reason, is confined pretty 
much to the Fridays of the year plus 
Christmas Eve, Ash Wednesday, and 
the forenoon of Holy Saturday. So 
far has the general spirit of Lent been 
weakened that a cynical non-believer 
might well remark that present-day 
Catholics as a group have entered upon 
a valiant experiment more or less un- 
consciously: they are making an 
effort to prove that St. Paul was wrong 
in declaring that those who live ac- 
cording to the flesh shall die, in so far 
as he includes the unrestrained indul- 
gence of non-sinful appetites. Ac- 
cordingly, the alert pastor of to-day is 
confronted with how he is going to 
solve in his parish these most funda- 
mental problems: how restore the 
spirit of Lent; how get back to fasting 
those who can; how increase Lenten 


devotions to a unique proportion on 
the part of all who have come to the use 
of reason; how make mortification of 
the food and drink appetite and for 
amusements universal; in short, how 
make Lent to be indeed and in truth 
for everyone the training season of the 
Christian year? Pastors here and 
there have taken steps in the right 
direction. One such pastor, already 
gone to his reward, started to do thisin 
a big way nearly thirty years ago, 
shortly after the Decree on Frequent 
Communion. 


When Is the Mission Going to End? 


The person who asked this question 
was a non-Catholic who had moved 
within the limits of this pastor’s parish 
a few weeks before. During this time 
he had seen people going to church all 
morning long, just as on Sunday; and 
in his experience the only other thing 
that brought Catholics to church in 
crowds was a mission. But this mis- 
sion seemed to be lasting a long time. 
The Catholic neighbor assured him 
that there was no mission going on, and 
that this large daily attendance at 
church was an ordinary thing (in that 
parish every day was Sunday), except 
in Lent when a great many more went 
to church every day. The pastor of 
that church had tried to get practically 
everyone to Mass and Communion 
every day in Lent, confident that this 
would add a certain quota each year to 
the all-year-round daily communi- 
cants. Nor was he disappointed; for 
the ordinary person may be persuaded 
to go to Communion forty days in 
succession, whereas he shrinks from the 
very thought of becoming forthwith or 
forever a daily or frequent communi- 
cant. Yet, once he proves to himself 
that he can get through forty days 
without the expenditure of heroic en- 
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ergy, he may be persuaded to make a 
trial of what before he thought impos- 
sible. In this very parish there was a 
striking transformation of a single life, 
which is an instance of what happens in 
one way or other every day in a parish 
where nearly everyone is going during 
the season of Lent to daily Mass and 
Communion, and where a goodly mi- 
nority keep up the practice all through 
the year. 

One Holy Thursday in this same 
parish a distinguished scientist, visiting 
the city to give a lecture, went to the 
parish Mass. While he was a Catholic, 
he had never reflected on what he was 
missing in a spiritual way through his 
infrequent Communions and his non- 
attendance at daily Mass. He was 
struck by the number of people in the 
church, and by practically everyone 
going to Communion. His wonder 
grew when he heard that those who 
could not wait for the Mass had been 
in crowds to Communion at earlier 
hours, and that no small number pre- 
vented from attending the Mass would 
come later, even far into the morning, 
for Communion. This man chanced to 
meet the pastor casually, who invited 
him to come and have a talk with him 
at leisure. This the scientist did, and 
only a few years ago was the sequel of 
that meeting known. It was told by 
the scientist himself, who came on to 
the same city to speak before a large 
good-will meeting. When introduced, 
this internationally known scientist 
began by telling the people what argu- 
ment their city had brought inciden- 
tally to his own creed. He related the 
story of entering the crowded church 
ten or more years before and having 
afterwards met the pastor, who con- 
vinced him that he was wasting a big 
part of his spiritual opportunities by 
not going with avidity to daily Mass 


and daily Communion. ‘I immedi- 
ately stopped that wastage; and I feel 
that the advice given me then by the 
pastor has opened for me a new and 
unexpected era of life in the practice 
of my primary vocation, that of saving 
my soul.’’ Now let us imagine a new- 
comer to the City of the Blessed meet- 
ing one from the same earthly parish 
and telling him in grateful ecstasy how 
the gift of faith had come to him by 
seeing his newly met companion and 
countless others making their way 
daily to what he once thought that 
strange parish church. 


How Can We Get Extra Preaching in 
Lent? 


Quite easily. That preaching in 
most parishes can begin next Lent; 
because a larger aggregate congregation 
will be at hand eager to hear the word 
of God than the old-time Lenten serv- 
ices ever drew or could have drawn. In 
big cities at least there are no small 
number of persons going to the differ- 
ent Masses and receiving Communion 
in Lent, and this daily; a minority 
only of what the number will be as 
soon as priests take into account the 
need of changed methods for the 
changed times. Now every parish 
with at least two priests can carry out 
literally the desire of the Council of 
Trent by having a sermon with every 
Lenten Mass. ‘No time,’’ you say. 
I can see the force of the objection 
only on one supposition, that is, that 
the priest in question verifies the re- 
frain, ‘Everybody Works but Father.”’ 
Of course, weekday Masses must not be 
lengthened by sacrificing the parish- 
ioners, who have a right to get out of 
Mass, including the sermon, on an 
average of thirty minutes. It will be 
asked how can this be done, if there is 
preaching, since even a generous num- 
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ber of Communions could run the Mass 
to a half-hour or more, not visualizing 
the crowds hoped for. in a few years. 
I understand all this; but still I insist 
that a sermon cam and should be 
preached at each Lenten weekday 
Mass. How can this be done? By 
having the priests of the parish team 
off; and if necessary, to work in threes 
or fours for Communion-giving. But 
as to sermons? This problem can be 
met by making the sermon the same 
length as that ordered by the Council 
of Baltimore for every Low Mass— 
that is, of about five minutes’ duration. 
The helping priest does the preaching; 
and he can start his instruction with 
the Epistle of the Mass. The longer 
Epistles or Gospels will afford on some 
days a few minutes extra. The daily 
instruction, though, of five minutes, if 
well prepared, will sum up for the 
Lenten season three solid hours of 
preaching the word of God. 


Special Sermon at All Sunday Masses in 
Lent 


The thought has often struck me, and 
I have expressed it to others, that an 
outside preacher coming in for the 
Sunday Masses of Lent, and preach- 
ing at all those Masses for at least 
twelve minutes, could accomplish three 
or four times as much good as he can 
now do by giving his message to sparse 
congregations two nights a week. We 
have shown in last month’s issue the 
feasibility of having a twelve-minute 
sermon at each Mass throughout the 
year—even in the largest of city 
parishes, parishes where Mass is had 
every hour from 6:00 in the morning 
to 12:00 noon included. I have in 
mind a parish with a Sunday Mass 
attendance of 5000 persons where the 
Sunday and Wednesday night Lenten 
attendance doesn’t average much over 
500 persons, and many of these are at 


the two services. So, we have the 
preacher reaching about 700 souls for 
two sermons where he might be reach- 
ing seven times that many souls for 
six Sundays. Very recently I acci- 
dentally met a pastor who had tried 
out this very thing and was elated over 
his most unexpected success. I was 
introduced to him in the vesting room 
of the Boston Cathedral just a week 
ago, as I write. 

The priest who introduced me to this 
pioneering pastor of Sunday morning 
Lenten sermons to all the parish 
rightly mentioned this bit of parochial 
inventiveness as a truly noteworthy 
achievement. This pastor has a down- 
town parish in a large city; and lately 
he had one mission for the men and 
another mission for the women. The 
missionary addressed 300 men during 
the men’s week; and he talked to 
double that number during the 
women’s week. But the Sunday 
morning Lenten preacher reached a 
total of 2300 persons in the one day at 
all the Masses combined; and each 
one of those persons heard a Lenten 
sermon of a full twelve minutes. On 
Easter Sunday the same preacher had 
an aggregate audience of some 3000 
persons. At this point I have a sin- 
cere regret to express; it is that I 
don’t remember the name of this 
humble pastor—a priest who deserves 
a place in the written annals of the 
Church Militant, as he will surely have 
eternal remembrance in the Church 
Triumphant. The outside preacher is 
available everywhere, and pastors who 
provide for each parishioner seventy- 
two minutes of preaching at the Sunday 
Masses of the Holy Season, plus thirty- 
three weekday talks of five minutes 
each as a minimum, will be going from 
token preaching to real Lenten preach- 
ing—surely a long-needed consum- 
mation. 
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An Exceptional Pastoral Opportunity 


The use of the missal is commend- 
ably spreading. So, a goodly number 
of those attending daily Mass will have 
the Epistle and Gospel of the Lenten 
Mass before them. What a variety of 
themes the Epistles would afford for a 
period of years, and much more the 
Gospels! A single sentence of each 
would supply ample inspirational ser- 
mon matter for a given day; and a 
priest using both in succession would 
never run out of matter. What is 
more, he would be inducting his people 
into the reading of the Scriptures, 
especially of the New Testament. 
What the priest had brought out dur- 
ing Lenten talks would beget an appe- 
tite to read the full context of the 
Sacred Book in the leisurely atmos- 
phere of the home and to carry this 
habit into the rest of the year. Then 
soon those New Testaments which our 
people so religiously bought a few years 
ago would be taken out of storage and 
would be read with some understand- 
ing and with an ever-increasing zest— 
this latter awakened by that unction of 
the Holy Spirit which always accom- 
panies the written word even when the 
reader or the listener is unaware of its 
effects, as Pope Leo XIII so well 
pointed out in his Encyclical on the 
Holy Scriptures. 

The Epistles and Gospels, however, 
need not be exclusively adhered to. 
For these daily Mass-goers are all so 
many novices for the devout life, into 
which the pastor can have vast num- 
bers of them actually led, and thus 
spread gradually over his parish genu- 
ine spiritual security. Why not ana- 
lyze the devout life in these daily talks 
at Mass during Lent, and illustrate its 
component parts in order to enable 
willing souls to see what was the life of 
good souls in the Old Testament—and 
what must be the life of spiritually 


normal Christians, Christians who care 
at least as much for spiritual compe- 
tency as they rightly do for temporal 
competency? Then the words of the 
Prophet Amos might be taken as the 
general text, and its two parts broken 
into their full meanings and implica- 
tions—avoid evil, do good. The 
eternal evil, mortal sin, it might be 
pointed out, is avoided in season and 
out of season for a surety only by hav- 
ing a filial fear of deliberate or mali- 
cious venial sins. This as to attitude; 
but the attitude towards sin is only 
half of its avoiding; the other half is 
the constant and generous striving to 
do good. Just as a man may avoid 
germs of a deadly disease and yet die of 
starvation, so in fallen nature a soul 
may strive valiantly to avoid mortal 
sin and even deliberate venial sin, and 
yet succumb to a sudden and lion-like 
temptation, or even a slow temptation, 
by sheer force of lacking that stamina 
which comes of the ever-increasing 
strength of sanctifying grace brought 
about by good works. The evangelical 
good works that we hear of (prayer, 
fasting, and almsgiving) were common- 
places among the people of God in the 
Old Testament also; for the Arch- 
angel Raphael spoke to the young 
Tobias of these very characteristic 
and, we might add, inseparable works 
of the just man. Prayer can be ex- 
plained as one phase of the great virtue 
of religion, supernaturalized in the 
Christian believer, and having as its 
highest manifestation devotion to the 
Sacrament of the Holy Eucharist, as 
Sacrifice and as Food, and the frequent 
use of the Sacrament of Penance; 
fasting as including all forms of self- 
denial, a minimum of which is neces- 
sary for salvation, the same minimum 
summing larger than we naturally 
think; and almsgiving, the virtue 
that extends to every form of help 
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given the neighbor, a virtue so insepa- 
rable from salvation that the Saviour 
has declared its presence or its absence 
will be the determinant of the particu- 
lar judgment, a virtue also that genera- 
tions which are two, three, or four 
times removed from immigrant stock 
are sorely in need of. These sugges- 
tions are only a bare indication of what 
can be accomplished in a parish by 
these Lenten Mass instructions. 


Opportunity for Specialized Instructions 


In the last year or so we have wit- 
nessed organized attempts to give in- 
structions to engaged couples to fit 
them better for the state that they 
aspire to. Recently a Religious priest, 
thinking to announce a series of such 
talks and discussions, asked a diocesan 
priest what night of the week would be 
best. The pastor suggested that, 
since this Religious priest had a popu- 
lar and well-attended novena going on, 
he might well put those pre-marriage 
instructions right after the novena 
services and hold them in a hall or ina 
large meeting room in order to elicit 
an expression of difficulties from the 
audience as well as elucidating ques- 
tions. The Religious priest is trying 
out this suggestion, and finds that it 
works perfectly. He is getting seventy 
couples (the novena has a city-wide 
appeal) in regular attendance. But 
there are larger groups than engaged 
couples that need as badly specialized 
talks and discussions on their duties 
and difficulties. Take those foolish 
Catholic mothers, who seem to be 
legion—those foolish Catholic mothers, 
who want their teething adolescents to 
keep company and thus expose them- 
selves to habitual sin, while the foolish 
parents labor under the hallucination 
that they are training the youngsters 
to take a place in society. Then take 
the fathers of young families, who in 


almost every instance have ample 
room left in their spiritual make-up for 
further intellectual and moral instruc- 
tion on family ideals so as to protect 
themselves against wifely eloquence 
suggesting that the luxury of an auto 
be preferred to more children. Young 
men and young women also are badly 
in need of specialized and separate 
instruction in the way of weekly 
forums rather than pulpit preachings. 
Not any of these groups, however, will 
need yearly instructional formation 
except in the case of a very large and 
population-changing parish. The 
question is: when are these specialized 
instructions to be given, since the 
talks at the weekday Masses in Lent 
will be devoted naturally and rightly 
to general instructions? I know a 
pastor, young, energetic, and alert, who 
has tried to solve the evening instruc- 
tion problem in Lent by a method that 
can be applied to specialized instruc- 
tion. This application is feasible; and 
it will save an element in the evening 
services and at the same time take care 
fully of the specialized instructions. © 


Results of an Actual Experiment 


Our pastor has been having a Tues- 
day evening perpetual novena that is 
fairly well attended. His parish covers 
a large suburban territory, and Sunday 
evening for his class of parishioners is a 
home night. Friday afternoon and 
evening he has the Stations of the 
Cross and the people turn out fairly 
well. This year he hit upon a plan to 
have a full hour of instructions one 
night a week, and at the same time not 
multiply devotions; so he follows his 
weekly novena in Lent with a general 
and informal instruction hour in the 
school hall. He divides this hour into 
four parts: the first quarter he de- 
votes to catechetical work, the second 
to Scripture, the third to a question 
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box, and the fourth to current Catholic 
topics. The people take to the course 
even enthusiastically. The time passes 
for them quickly. They feel they are 
active as well as passive in the work of 
learning. The priest himself gets 
angles on lay difficulties that he never 
surmised. One man spoke thus on the 
fasting discipline: ‘‘Here are three of 
us Catholics at table; we are joined by 
a non-Catholic; it is Wednesday and 
one of us Catholics takes meat; the 
non-Catholic is puzzled at the diver- 
gence in action; we explain the best we 
can by saying that he considers him- 
self a working man, and under that 
heading he is permitted to eat meat on 
the Wednesdays of Lent. Our ex- 
planation, though, leaves the non- 
Catholic still puzzled.’’ So the Catho- 
lic man asks at the instructions: ‘“‘Why 
this difference?’ The priest himself is 
at a loss to give an adequate explana- 
tion unless he wants to say that the 
indult was intended for conditions that 
no longer obtain, at least to any nota- 
ble extent. The priest himself feels 
that he has gotten as much informa- 
tion in one sense as the people them- 
selves have; his information is a keener 
realization of how inexact the knowl- 
edge of even our professional lay 
Catholics is when it comes to the com- 
monplaces of Catholic faith, morals, 
and discipline. Now to our applica- 
tion. There would be really something 
missing in our Catholic devotional life 
if the public Stations of the Cross were 
done away with. In many places these 
are well-attended on Friday nights— 
even better than the evening sermons 
are, unless the preacher is a very out- 
standing Catholic orator or plays to 
some extent the part of an entertainer. 
So, why not keep this very vital part of 
evening devotions in Lent and follow 
it by a Catholic forum in the hall or in 
a meeting room sufficiently large for a 


specialized group? The hour and 
forty-five minutes or two hours will not 
be noticed, if the discussions are inter- 
esting; and a double service practically 
is thus had in the one night. During 
that one hour of forum work the priest 
is learning as well as teaching; and the 
specialized group (whether mothers or 
families with growing family, or young 
men or young women of marriageable 
age) are getting counsel on matters 
that a half-hour’s talk would not give. 
In addition, they are catching inspira- 
tion and knowledge from their com- 
panions. The priest also is discovering 
just how much vital knowledge he is 
imparting, and to what extent he is in 
tune with his audience. 


Ends Attained by the Suggested Program 


I feel that the foregoing suggestions 
will carry out more perfectly the De- 
crees of the Council of Trent and the 
Canons of the Code than our evening 
Lenten devotions did when they were 
at their best. I feel further that these 
suggestions will help bring about in a 
fuller way the frequent Eucharistic 
program of the three late Popes and of 
the present Pontiff so gloriously reign- 
ing. In addition, these suggestions add 
an element not covered either by the 
Council of Trent or by the Code; and 
that element is the daily instruction at 
the weekday Masses and the special- 
ized instruction one night a week fol- 
lowing the time-honored and salutary 
devotion of the Stations of the Cross. 
The forum idea is more than special- 
ized instruction; it is a codperative 
undertaking promoted by the pastor 
among each needy group, who can do 
more for themselves in advancing in. 
the knowledge of their religion than 
the priest can possibly do for them 
as long as they 1emain purely passive 
in the project of promoting adult 
growth in religious living. 














Developing Teen-Age Goodness 


By T. C. SIEKMANN 


Every priest who comes in contact 
with young people knows at least one 
boy or girl whom he would likely call a 
“good kid.’’ Even those priests who 
are inclined to take a pessimistic view 
of modern youth will readily admit 
that you can find some really good boys 
and girls. Since every priest has in his 
acquaintance a few good teen-agers, 
and since the clergy themselves are not 
insignificant in numbers, it follows that 
we have a sizeable group of good teen- 
agers scattered throughout our motley 
population. 

In fact, if any one priest would take 
the trouble to check all the youths of 
his acquaintance, he would label very 
few of them as really bad. He would 
probably classify most of them as just 
ordinary, being neither very good nor 
very bad. 

Some years ago Henry C. Morrison 
of the University of Chicago expressed 
his hearty agreement with the dictum 
that, in reference to the training of 
youth, we are continually underrating 
the ability of children and overesti- 
mating their experience. He was 
wisely pointing out the error into which 
so many of us are prone to fall. We 
attribute to the young an experience 


‘and maturity which we cannot reason- 


ably expect them to have, yet we over- 
look the fact that they have great 
capabilities for development. 
Morrison’s observation in the field of 
all-round education is of particular sig- 
nificance in the realm of spiritual de- 
velopment. The ordinary teen-ager is 
undeveloped and immature spiritually 


but has great potentialities for spiritual 
growth. On our part, then, we should 
not be too quick to pass adverse judg- 
ment on what little achievement teen- 
agers have attained, but we should 
lead them on to an unfolding of their 
latent powers. Young people can be 
notably improved. Some of them can 
be inspired to reach even great virtue. 
Their native goodness needs but de- 
velopment. 

While having a scientific basis, 
sanctity is, in equal truth, an art. An 
art is made up of skills that must be 
acquired and developed. Upon a basis 
of correct and systematic knowledge— 
this is the scientific part of sanctity— 
must be built a structure of acquired 
skills. 


Knowledge and Practice of Religion 


Knowledge and practice must go 
hand in hand. We would not tirade 
against a man who knew about art if he 
himself could not produce a creditable 
piece of art. We readily grant that 
one can know what ought to be done, 
and yet not have acquired the skill 
requisite to put that knowledge into 
practice. With the same logic we 
should be able to conceive of a youth 
knowing the obligations of his religion 
in a theoretical way, yet not actually 
translating this knowledge into his 
daily life—for lack of practice, espe- 
cially practice under the guidance of 
one more expert. 

While no artist is merely born, it is 
incontestable that a favorable back- 
ground of heredity and environment 
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and encouragement is of untold value 
in disposing one to future artistic 
achievement. So too, a good home 
background, the inheritance of a stable 
nervous system, and a wholesome en- 
vironment during early childhood and 
youth are all recognized helps towards 
a well-balanced spiritual life. - But 
regardless of how favorable a youth’s 
background has been, we should never 
overestimate his spiritual experience or 
achievement. He is woefully unac- 
quainted with many of the very funda- 
mental skills of real spiritual living. 
He may have.a great fund of native 
goodness, but his latent virtue needs 
to be developed. His native ability for 
doing good still needs to be actuated. 


Religion Not a Matter of Mere 
Inhibitions 

Religion must be presented to teen- 
agers as something desirable, some- 
thing that is of distinct advantage to 
them. The well-meaning parent, or for 
that matter any other director of 
youth, who represents religion as a 
kind of cold iron cage into which one 
must fit his life’s activities is unwit- 
tingly abetting the atheistic forces so 
zealously at work in the world. Com- 
munism has long advertised religion as 
a kind of shackles on human endeavor. 
Far be it from us to give the same im- 
pression. True religion gives the lib- 
erty of the sons of God. It leads us on 
to the heights. It encourages initia- 
tive. It gives outlet for energy and 
zeal. A religion of mere inhibitions is 
definitely not the brand of Christianity 
taught by Christ. 

Youth is energetic. Youth is warm- 
blooded. Youth is _ revolutionary. 
True Christianity has a stirring appeal 
for typical youth. It is this positive 
side of Christianity that must be pre- 
sented to youth. They will chafe 


under mere restrictions. They will 
respond to idealism and opportunity. 

Religion must be made attractive in 
order to affect youth favorably. The 
Church has throughout her history 
been using sense appeal to move the 
human composite towards things di- 
vine. Man is won through the senses. 
Grace builds upon the natural. Grace 
perfects nature. Religion that lacks 
human interest will never appeal to a 
human being. This is particularly true 
of a youthful human being, whose 
senses are still quite keen to sensible 
stimuli. 

Last summer I had an engaging con- 
versation with a minister of the Chris- 
tian church in a small town in Northern 
Missouri. I asked him whether he had 
any influence on the boys and girls of 
high school age, and whether they 
attended his church. He sincerely 
told me that only a few young people 
came to his church, and only those who 
have something to do, such as sing in 
the choir. He probably suggested a 
solution for our own problem: “Only 
those who have something to do.” 


Passive and Dynamic Religion 


A youth likes action. We cannot 
expect him to sit quiet in the pews and 
be preached at. How well Pius X 
realized that! Yet, how sluggish has 
been the response to his reforms! 
Youth would live a dynamic religion. 
Let us then give our Catholic boys and 
girls someting to do, both inside and 
outside church. Lack of opportunity 
for action and participation both inside 
and outside church is no doubt one 
reason why we do not receive the 
enthusiasm from youth that we expect. 

Give the young men and boys a 
chance to serve Mass, to sing in the 
choir, to enter into the active life of the 
parish. Let the girls be organized into 
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groups for various useful activities. 
The system will work, because it is 
actually working in many places; it 
has been working for centuries. One 
very important thing is required, how- 
ever; those of us who are in positions 
of leadership must provide the oppor- 
tunity. ‘ 

Youth is attracted by the new, the 
flashy, the unusual. If we would be 
good psychologists, we should capita- 
lize on this native trait of the adoles- 
cent. 

And then, lest we fall prey to the 
opinion that youth is hopeless, we can 
remind ourselves of the goodly number 
of teen-agers who are remarkably good, 
even though we must admit that we are 
not giving them as much opportunity 
as we could. The potentialities of 
youth for good are overwhelming. To 
say that youth is not responsive is to 
admit that we have not been very 
ingenious in providing opportunities to 
which they could respond. 


Youth Organizations Not Dancing Clubs 


Nor should we think that the only 
possible kind of youth activity is some 
kind of club given over ninety-nine per 
cent to dancing. Dancing, while a 
useful means of youth guidance, is 
certainly not the be-all and end-all of 
our endeavors. In fact, it can be 
ignored completely in many instances, 
with no harm done. The dancing 
organization is not the only kind of 
youth club possible. 

St. Philip Neri’s Oratory did marvels 
for the young men of Rome in its time; 
yet. dancing was not on its agenda. It 
was a purely spiritual club, and had an 
appeal all its own. St. Philip’s reluc- 
tance to allow the Oratory to spread 
outside Rome would seem to indicate 
the uncanny wisdom of this effective 
guide of youth. He feared super- 


organization, yet realized how influ- 
ential any one local organization could 
be for the betterment of youth. 

We modern people are mass-produc- 
tion conscious. We feel that we can do 
no good unless we can lean back on a 
pile of formidable statistics. We place 
entirely too much reliance upon 
“paper” organizations, which look 
great on reports but which often fail to 
live up to their very purpose. 

We do not necessarily need any new 
organization to help youth. We need 
a little application of our existing or- 
ganizations to the needs of youth. Re- 
gardless of where a priest is stationed 
from rural area to city slums, regardless 
of his age, background or position, he 
can engage in a marvelous ministry for 
the spiritual development of youth if 
only he will overcome certain fixed 
ideas he may have unconsciously or 
subconsciously acquired. 


The Fetish of Mere Numbers 


First and foremost, he must beware of 
the fetish of mere numbers. To feel 
that success lies in numbers, and that 
you can do nothing for youth because 
only half a dozen make their appear- 
ance for a sodality meeting, is to suc- 
cumb to a fallacy all too common. 
Thank God that you can give your 
whole attention to this select few. 
They are the nucleus of greater things 
to come. A poor attendance at a 
youth meeting is often a blessing in 
disguise. To expect or to want a large 
attendance too soon, may even be 
folly. Too many present might indi- 
cate that they have come for something 
besides what really matters. 

It is a distinct fault of us moderns 
that we exult in quantitative rather 
than in qualitative success; and it isa 
downright shame that we so easily give 
up in despair when empty numbers are 
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not forthcoming. A crowded hall 
might look like success, but in all 
probability it is not. A faithful few 
gathered about you in a semicircle may 
be the grandest success in all the world. 
Any worthwhile, any lasting, work be- 
gins humbly and proceeds slowly and 
perseveringly. That is a law of life. 
Youth work is no exception. The 
quick-growing tree is soon broken and 
torn by the inevitable storms that beat 
upon its flimsy structure. The sturdy 
oak, slow but solid in growth, almost 
imperceptible in progress, can with- 
stand many a gale. 


Youth Apostolate a Matter of Universal 
Concern 


Even if your present appointment 
keeps you almost entirely away from 
youth, you can still wield a tremendous 
influence for good on a chosen few, 
and through them on countless more. 
Any priest, every priest, anywhere and 
everywhere, must carry on the aposto- 
late for youth. Some comtemplatives 
or semi-contemplatives may have al- 
most no immediate contact with youth; 
yet, in their writings or correspond- 
ence, in casual visits or interviews, they 
can do much. The only contact with 
youth that some priests will have is in 
the confessional; but this is a grand 
outlet for zeal, and the opportunities 
for good are incalculable. As for the 
highly important prayer apostolate for 
youth, that, of course, is wide open to 
all—even to those sick, disabled and 
dying, who can offer up their weary 
lives that youth may live their lives 
for God. 

Our Lord, the ideal priest, literally 
went about doing good. The blind, 
the maimed, the sinners, the children, 
the young people could see Him, be- 
cause He made Himself available to 
them. Nor did He give up His work 


just because some would not listen to 
Him, And although He was God, 
Christ did not forcibly convert all 
mankind, or even all His immediate 
audience and apparent followers. He 
did not win all, despite His constant 
prayer, His bitter sufferings, and sacri- 
ficial death. This should be a reminder 
to us not to become discouraged when 
our little efforts are not crowned with 
sudden and glowing success. 

Nor did His zealous apostles in all 
ages convert all men, all youth. Was 
St. Dominic a failure because there is 
still heresy in the world? Was St. 
Benedict a failure because so large a 
portion of mankind has never learned 
to put into practice the peace-giving 
formula of work and pray? Was St. 
Francis Xavier a failure because he did 
not convert the entire Orient? By no 
means. And neither is the priest of 
to-day a failure just because youth 
does not flock one hundred per cent to 
his beck and call. Even at our best, we 
can reach but a relatively few; but 
better to develop a few youths in good- 
ness than to neglect all. 


Underrating the Ability of Youth 


We greatly underrate the ability of 
our teen-agers. They are capable of 
great things if properly led, if given 
sufficient opportunity to do and act 
and develop. Moreover, they have to 
be trained in the skills of sanctity if 
ever they are to achieve it. Nor let us 
be so sanguine as to expect the spiritu- 
ally heroic from the masses. 

We have to make religion desirable 
for all, to attract as many youths as 
possible. We ought to use every nat- 
ural device that can be legitimately 
commandeered to foster the spiritual. 
From these many youths a few will 
show signs of considerable codopera- 
tion with our plans. Our seemingly 
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dead or dying parish societies, our 
broader organizations as well, have 
potentiality for great good, if only we 
do not rely too heavily on mere num- 
bers. Every priest is in a position to 
influence youth for good. A club of 
only six members, or a personal ac- 
quaintance with but two or three 
neglected boys of the neighborhood, 
may yield rich spiritual results which 
no one dare estimate. Developing 


goodness in youth will always remain 
a highly personalized procedure. The 
large numbers which we unthinkingly 


desire may be our greatest hindrance 
to real success. 

If you develop the latent goodness in 
only a few teen-age souls, you do a great 
work before God. These teen-agers of 
to-day are the parents and leaders of 
to-morrow. The work you begin will 
live on for generations. One can but 
dream of the happy results that will 
develop from your patient, humble 
beginnings. It is a privilege, indeed, 
to have even a small part in this long- 
range process of developing teen-age 
goodness. 














The Forty Hours 
By WIinrrip Hersst, S.D.S. 


The Missionary was talking it over 
with the Pastor, who had asked him to 
conduct the Forty Hours in his parish 
in the near future. 

“Father,’’ said the Missionary, 
“since you always have all the people 
go to the Sacraments on the occasion of 
the Forty Hours, I would suggest that 
you have devotions and a sermon on 
the evening before the opening day. 
But announce it well beforehand and 
stress the importance of that sermon. 
We want the whole parish to turn out. 
I speak on Confession, you know, and 
thus prepare them for an unusually 
good confession. Then, too, I point 
out the importance of the Forty Hours, 
how it is really the greatest event of the 
year in a parish, and how it is just their 
Forty Hours. I urge them to attend 
well, to receive Communion each day, 
at least after their confession, and I 
point out the indulgences that can be 
gained.”’ 

“It’s a splendid idea, Father,” said 
the Pastor. “By the way, what are 
those indulgences?”’ 

“Well,” said the Missionary, 
“‘there’s a plenary indulgence granted 
once a day, on each of the three days 
of the Exposition, to all persons who, 
being truly repentant, receive the 
Sacraments of Penance and the Eu- 
charist, visit the church, and say six 
Our Fathers, Hail Marys, and Glorys— 
one Our Father, Hail Mary, and Glory 
being for the intentions of the Holy 
Father. And as often as one visits the 
church during the Exposition and says 
those same prayers, an indulgence of 


fifteen years is gained. Also, to all the 
faithful who take part in a Eucharistic 
procession, even by merely being pres- 
ent at it, is granted an indulgence of 
five years and a plenary indulgence 
under the usual conditions, which in 
this case are confession, Communion, 
a visit to the church, and one Our 
Father, Hail Mary, and Glory for the 
Pope’s intentions. Moreover, all the 
altars are privileged each day of the 
Exposition.” 


Preaching during the Forty Hours 


“Very well, Father,” said the Pastor. 
“‘You’re the Missionary. I'll announce 
the sermon and services for the evening 
before. How about the three days of 
Exposition? I’d really like to have a 
sermon each evening, because then 
the church is fairly full. Or would you 
want to preach oftener or less often?”’ 

“‘That’s up to you, Father,’’ said the 
Missionary. ‘““The ruling that there 
should be no sermon at all during the 
Forty Hours was made particularly 
for Rome, or, to put it in another way, 
is binding in Rome only. But it shows 
the mind of the Church. Still, preach- 
ing during the Forty Hours is not for- 
bidden by any general law. When 
sermons are preached, however, they 
should treat only of the Holy Eucharist 
or some closely related topic. So, I'll 
preach every morning and every even- 
ing if you want me to, but only on the 
Holy Eucharist, Mass, Communion, 
etc. But a good solid sermon each 
evening will be sufficient, I think. 
After all, the Forty Hours is for adora- 
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tion. It is properly called the Forty 
Hours’ Adoration.” 


“All right, then, a sermon every 
evening it shall be,’’ said the Pastor. 
“TI suppose I ought to have a banner to 
place before the Blessed Sacrament 
while you are preaching, but I haven’t 
any. I have one of those old revolving 
tabernacles, however, in which the 
monstrance containing the Sacred Host 
is always kept. I'll just turn the 
Blessed Sacrament in when the sermon 
begins.”’ 

“Now,” said the Missionary, “I 
wouldn't do that. There’s something 
too much preter rubricas in such a pro- 
cedure, to say the least. If you haven’t 
a banner, it would be better simply to 
preach before the Blessed Sacrament 
exposed. As a matter of fact, some 
pastors always have done so, since, it 
seems, they think that the prescription 
is that the Blessed Sacrament be veiled 
during the sermon, and placing a ban- 
ner before it isn’t really veiling it, since 
it can be seen from the sides. How 
nice soft silken curtains would really 
be, if things could be so arranged that 
they could be drawn before the Blessed 
Sacrament! But usually that cannot 
be done.”’ 

“Well, I have no banner even. So 
that’s that. I notice you always wear 
your biretta when you preach. So, I 
suppose that, since I have no veil and 
no banner and should not turn the 
tabernacle, you will have to preach 
without the biretta.” 

“Yes; and even if you did veil the 
Blessed Sacrament I would have to do 
so,” smiled the Missionary. ‘The 
preacher before the Blessed Sacrament 
exposed, even if veiled, must preach 
capite detecto. And he must wear a 
surplice, even if he is a Regular. He 


may also wear a stole (always white in 
this case), if that is the custom. But, 


since you have no banner, also you, 
seated on the sedile, may not wear your 
biretta while I preach. You could, you 
know, if the Blessed Sacrament were 
veiled, though even in that case it 
would be praiseworthy to sit capite 
detecto also.” 


Masses during the Forty Hours 


“So, that’s that,’ said the Pastor. 
“Now, during the Forty Hours I'll 
have the early Mass at six o’clock to 
accommodate the people, and you may 
have the regular rubrical Mass at 
eight o’clock. Both my Mass and 
yours will be Low Masses. I find it 
hard to get singers together.” 

“Well now, I don’t know whether 
that will do,” said the Missionary 
dubiously. “I think that all three of 
the prescribed Votive Masses of the 
Forty Hours must be at least ordinary 
High Masses, since we cannot have 
Solemn Masses here, there being only 
the two of us. Couldn’t you get some 
singers together? Remember, it’s a 
most important occasion for the 
parish.”’ 

‘“‘Maybe I could after all,’’ said the 
Pastor after some reflection. ‘‘Why, 
surely, I can have at least the children’s 
choir. Good, we’ll make it festive— 
the way it should be. All right, you'll 
have the prescribed Votive Masses at 
eight o’clock each day of the Exposi- 
tion. But on the morning of the first 
day I'll have my Low Mass at six 
o’clock and expose the Blessed Sacra- 
ment, so that we get in all those forty 
hours. Then at eight o’clock you may 
have the prescribed Votive Mass of 
Exposition.”’ 

“Oh, no, it’s quite unnecessary to do 
that, not to say not quite honest to the 
Mass of Exposition,’’ rejoined the 
Missionary. “One need not worry 
about its being fully Forty Hours. 
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The Forty Hours are in honor of the 
forty hours in which the Body of 
Jesus was in the sepulchre; and we do 
now know just how long that was, 
since we do not know at what hour He 
arose. Even to gain the indulgences of 
the Forty Hours it is sufficient if the 
Blessed Sacrament is exposed in the 
monstrance for the adoration of the 
faithful during the course of the morn- 
ing or about midday and remains so ex- 
posed, except that the Exposition is 
interrupted each evening, until midday 
or evening on the third day. So, really, 
we could expose at noon on the first day 
and repose at noon of the third day if 
we wished. In fact, I have often had 
the Solemn Closing at 3 p.m. on the 
third day, so that the farmers could get 
back to their homes before dark.”’ 


Mass of Exposition 


‘““Very well, then,’’ answered the Pas- 
tor, “‘just give me your order for the 
Mass of Exposition, so that I can tell 
the choir what to be ready for.”’ 

“During the High Mass of Exposi- 
tion,’’ said the Missionary, ‘‘I shall 
also consecrate a large Host for the 
monstrance. I shall put it into the 
monstrance after Communion, at least 
twenty candles having been lighted be- 
fore. Then after Mass I shall remove 
the chasuble, assume the cope, incense 
the Blessed Sacrament, then place the 
monstrance upon the throne. The choir 
will then sing the Pange Lingua, and at 
the Genitori I shall again incense the 
Blessed Sacrament. Then, because as 
you say we cannot have the procession 
because there are not enough people in 
the morning for a really solemn pro- 
cession, I shall sing the Litany of All 
Saints, you singing the responses. We 
could also simply recite it; but, since 
we are both good singers, we shall sing 
it. The Blessed Sacrament is then 


exposed for adoration throughout the 
day. I know you have arranged to have 
at least certain groups present all day 
long, so that, if the church cannot be 
full of people, it can at least be full of 
prayer and song.” 

“Good!’’ exclaimed the Pastor. 
“And how about Exposition on the 
morning of the second and third days?” 

‘““You may expose the Blessed Sacra- 
ment before your six o’clock Mass if 
you wish, in the usual way. That will 
give the people who come to the early 
Mass an opportunity for adoration, 
since many of them may not be able to 
come much during the day. And yes; 
you may have your Mass at the altar 
of Exposition, since your side altars 
are really not suitable for a truly rubri- 
cal offering of the Mass, and since, also, 
your saying Mass at a side altar so 
near the main altar will withdraw the 
attention of the faithful more from the 
Blessed Sacrament exposed than it will 
if said at the altar of Exposition. 
Moreover, you will have to distribute 
Holy Communion, and it would never 
do to leave the side altar and go to the 
main altar to get the ciborium and 
then take it back there; and the taber- 
nacle on the side altar is really neither 
safe nor entirely worthy to keep the 
Blessed Sacrament there during the 
Forty Hours.” 


The Mass ‘‘Pro Pace’’ 


“Then you are not going to have the 
prescribed Votive Mass Pro Pace at the 
side altar on the second day?’ asked 
the Pastor. 

“No,” said the Missionary, ‘‘and 
that for the reasons already mentioned. 
According to eminent authorities, even 
a number of Masses are allowed at the 
altar of Exposition: for instance, if 
such is the long established custom, or 
if the purport of the prohibition would 
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otherwise be frustrated, that is to say, 
if the Mass at the side altar were to 
withdraw the attention of the faithful 
from the Blessed Sacrament exposed, 
or in other similar cases. Also, there is 
now always a Credo in the Mass Pro 
Pace, and to sit down during it the 
celebrant would have to find his way 
across the sanctuary, for instance. It 
would all be rather undignified and out 
of order. Then there is the matter of 
distributing Holy Communion to the 
faithful during the Mass. It is true 
that Communion, according to the 
general rule, should not be distributed 
from the altar of Exposition; but there 
are cases where it undoubtedly is al- 
lowed and is really the only sensible 
thing to do. Moreover, the Clemen- 
tine Instruction is of obligation only 
in Rome, and elsewhere only if it has 
been imposed by the Ordinary of the 
diocese. It is surely always allowed 
where there is only one (suitable) altar 
in the church. And it is also certainly 
allowed when the altar of Exposition 
and that containing the tabernacle 
happens to be the high altar (which is 
the case in all of our ordinary 
churches). In such a case Holy Com- 
munion cannot be given to a large 
number of communicants at a side 
altar without inconvenience and dis- 
tractions. So, it is certainly perfectly 
legitimate for a larger number of com- 
municants to receive Holy Communion 
at the altar of Exposition. In churches 
like yours we may simply call it a case 
of necessity. That same case of neces- 
sity obliges you to omit the procession 
after the Mass of Exposition on the 
first day, which may be done, and 
sometimes even makes it advisable to 
omit the procession at the close.” 


Closing Exercises 


“And is there anything special on 


the evening of the first and second 
days?” asked the Pastor. 

“Nothing special,’’ answered the 
Missionary. ‘‘Just a hymn, the ser- 
mon, some prayers if you wish, and 
Benediction in the usual way. And on 
the evening of the third day, at the 
close, we’ll have a hymn, the sermon, 
the singing of the Litany of All Saints 
by the assembled clergy (better have 
only one or two chanters and let the 
rest of the clergy respond), and the 
Procession as you have arranged it. 
Then will follow the final Benediction 
and the Je Deum, or, as in most 
places, ‘Holy God, We Praise Thy 
Name.’ Then consume the Host con- 
secrated for exposition during your 
Mass the next morning.” 

“‘Well,”’ said the Pastor, “that just 
about takes care of everything in 
advance, doesn’t it?’ 

“Tf I may make bold to offer one fur- 
ther suggestion,’’ said the Missionary, 
“I would say that, since you tell me 
you will have a houseful of neighboring 
priests on each day of the Forty Hours 
and especially in the afternoon of the 
third day, it would surely be a source 
of great edification to the faithful if 
you would arrange that two of the 
priests be always in attendance on the 
Lord in the church, kneeling in the 
sanctuary, dressed in surplice and 
stole. Let’s say each pair spend half 
an hour in adoration, to be immedi- 
ately succeeded by two others, and 
thus throughout the whole day, as far 
as possible. People do notice that 
there are many priests in the house 
(and their presence is a legitimate 
social diversion), and they do notice 
that they do not seem to care much 
about the Blessed Sacrament, if 
they are rarely or never seen in ado- 
ration during the day. Maybe that 
explains why our churches are usually 
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almost empty during the greater part 
of the Forty Hours. As one good old 
lady said in her simple way: ~- ‘Don’t 
the priests love Our Lord? They are 
never seen in church during the Forty 
Hours!’ Of course, we are busy with 
many things (or are we?), but we must 
not forget that we are the leaders in 
Israel. Oh, yes, another suggestion. 
The priests do come for the close, many 
of them, and that is only as it should 
be. But at times their conduct is any- 
thing but edifying in the sacristy (what 
must the altar boys think?), and they 
often can be heard all over the church, 
where the good people are kneeling in 
devout and silent adoration. And, by 
the way,’ the Missionary said with a 


wry smile, ‘it is pretty hard on the 
poor preacher when he preaches sur- 
rounded by the clergy, many of whom 
are busily saying the breviary. Of 
course, the priests do not need the 
sermon, and I, for one, would not pre- 
sume to preach to my betters, but what 
must the people think about such an 
attitude? And suppose they should 
follow the example of the priests and 
pay no attention to the preacher, but 
calmly go about saying their prayers? 
But pardon me, Father, it seems to me 
I am thinking aloud, which is a thing 
that one should never do. I'll be with 
you on the evening of the twelfth for 
that introductory sermon we were 
speaking about. Vale!”’ 











Whither Segregation? 


By JouN J. Conroy, §.S.]J. 


“But, Father, the rest of the girls 
will leave our school if we allow colored 
students to enter.’”’ Thus, many of 
the older nuns, etc., held an imaginary 
sword of Damocles over their own 
heads by keeping colored youths out 
of their schools. But where they have 
tried the experiment of permitting 
Negroes to enter the schools, instead 
of the numbers decreasing they have 
increased, and the standard of scholar- 
ship has advanced. 

It reminds me of the time when a 
curate of an adjoining parish visited our 
rectory and mentioned that his pastor 
was going to request the colored 
Catholics to stay away from that 
church in the future, because they were 
taking up valuable room in the last 
two pews which the whites should be 
occupying. I asked him to get the 
pastor to try an experiment. On the 
following Sunday let the pastor take 
two collection baskets, and with one 
take up the collection of the colored 
people at any particular Mass, and 
with the other take up the collection 
from an equal number of white parish- 
ioners, even from his most generous 
givers—lawyers, doctors, or whatever 
else they might be. After the Mass 
let the amounts be counted sepa- 
rately—and let the pastor not faint if 
he found out that the colored people go- 
ing to his church were more generous 
than his white parishioners. 

By the way, it is about time that 
those signs ‘For colored only’’ were 
removed from our Catholic churches, 
along with the screens and boards that 
in some places separate white Catho- 
lics from colored Catholics. It may 


be a State law that they are not to sit 
together on public conveyances, etc.; 
but I do not know of any State 
law that demands segregation in 
churches. 

Since the Holy Name Society and 
the Sodality are not social organiza- 
tions or insurance companies, but the 
distinctively Catholic organizations of 
the Church, it would be a step in the 
right direction if they were not organ- 
ized and separated on the basis of 
color. 

As a colored housekeeper said to me 
one time: ‘Father, I have a difficult 
time understanding this race question. 
White people will let me cook for them, 
handle the food that they will eat and 
which will become part of their very 
bodies and remain with them; yet, 
they will not permit me to sit near 
them on a bus or car when the only 
thing that might possibly be touched is 
a dress or suit which can be washed.” 

Are we missing a golden opportunity 
in the conversion of the American 
Negro? Sometimes I think so. With- 
out contact there cannot be knowledge. 
Segregation reduces contact and there- 
fore knowledge and understanding. 
Then comes increasing distrust and 
suspicion, then prejudice and even 
hatred. Prejudice and bigotry spring 
from ignorance. 


No Color Line among Catholics 


“T know the Negro, and I know how 
to keep him in his place.’’ This very 
attitude of the white man prevents his 
having a thorough knowledge, not 
only of the circumstances of Negro life, 
but less of his thoughts and feelings. 
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This is true to a great extent even of 
the priests in the North and the West. 
How often have I seen Negroes ex- 
cluded from Catholic schools that are 
even half-empty! Priests, imitating 
the early Protestant settlers of this 
country who maintained that a colored 
person could not become a Christian, 
pass them by on the street without a 
word or sign of recognition, as if they 
were mere wooden-posts or chattels. 
Many colored Catholics have come 
North and West during the great exo- 
dus of the war years. Do they still 
possess the precious heritage of the 
Faith? Or have they been told that 
they are not wanted? Their preserva- 
tion of the Faith will depend upon the 
treatment they receive from the in- 
dividual priests and Religious whom 
they contact. 

God said to St. Catherine of Siena: 
“You cannot give back to Me in per- 
son the love I demand, but I have put 
you beside your neighbor so that you 
may do for him what you cannot do 
for Me. What you do for your neigh- 
bor, then, I consider as being done for 
Me.” 

We might well consider the words of 
Pope Pius XI in his Encyclical Letter 
on the Church in Germany: “A 
Christianity that enters into itself in 
all its members, that strips off all mere 
outward show and worldliness, that 
takes the commandments of God 
seriously, and proves itself in love of 
God and active love of one’s neighbor, 
can and must be the pattern and leader 
to a world sick to its very heart and 
seeking for support and guidance if un- 
speakable misfortune and a cataclysm 
far beyond all imagination is not to 
burst over it.” 

We must remember that the North 
has no prejudice against the race, but 
will not do much for the individual 
Negro; while the South likes the in- 


dividual and helps him, but does not 
care for the race. All races have a 
right to ‘the equal service of the 
Church, of the clergy, of religious in- 
struction, etc. Many bishops are 
now accepting Negro candidates for 
the priesthood, and a fair number are 
already ordained and working success- 
fully for the kingdom of God. Many 
Religious Orders have not as yet even 
lifted their little finger in this matter. 
Wake up, America! Conditions have 
changed in the last 65 years. 
Some would say: “But that means I 
would have to live with a colored 
man.’’ So what? The colored man 
would also have to live with us. The 
angels are not all on one side. The 
white man should consider his own 
failings, while the colored man should 
do the same to arrive at a solution. 


Color Line in Education 


Color or race should not be a bar to 
equal education, whether Catholic or 
public. And yet we find such a 
terrible disproportion existing between 
the educational opportunities offered 
to the whites and those offered to the 
colored, even in the teaching and 
medical professions. For some en- 
lightening statistics on this matter 
obtain a free copy of ‘‘Provision of 
Adequate Educational Facilities for 
Negroes,” by Sister M. Gonzaga, 
Xavier University, New Orleans, La.; 
and a copy of the recent pamphlet on 
the Church in Mississippi by Bishop 
Gerow and Monsignor Brunini, Nat- 
chez, Miss. A careful reading of both 
these free pamphlets will reward any- 
one interested in race questions. 

Despite all the disadvantages, there 
has been lately a great increase of 
Negro doctors, lawyers, dentists, phar- 
macists, teachers, etc. There is 
scarcely a scholastic degree attainable 
by examination to which they have 
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not been admitted, so that they have 
the same ideals and standards as the 
educated whites. The extension of 
segregation in the schools of higher 
learning and other institutions for 
progressive advancement is looked 
upon with undisguised apprehension, 
lest the race be denied these essen- 
tial opportunities for development. 

Only this morning a young colored 
doctor told me that colored doctors 
are completely excluded from even 
taking care of the Negroes in our city 
and State institutions. What prog- 
ress can be made when such avenues 
of experimentation are cut off? 


Knowing Our Colored Brethren 


As a general rule, we might say 
that colored servants know their 
white employers much better than 
they are known. The Negro contacts 
various types of white men, such as 
the landlord, insurance agent, police- 
man, mail carrier, ticket agent, con- 
ductor, cashier in bank, priest, and a 
host of other people in homes, clubs 
and offices where he may happen to 
work. Thus, on the average, a Negro 
knows many white people, whereas the 
white man knows only a few Negroes. 
There is a class of colored people that 
the whites very seldom know and see. 
They own their own homes, carry in- 
surance with a Negro company, their 
groceryman is colored, they travel by 
auto (not by bus, street-car or train), 
they live in segregated districts, their 
physician, lawyer, dentist, and often 
their banker are Negroes. To-day 
there are actual millionaires among 
Negroes, rated so by Dunn and Brad- 
street. A larger percentage of Negroes 


own their own homes than of any other 
element in the American population. 
Their homes are often very beautifully 
and tastefully decorated and furnished. 
Negroes are the original purchasers of 


many cars. They now can pay for 
their education, travel abroad, and of 
course, with their musical talents, 
many are in demand in the most 
famous centers of the world. 

By the thirteenth and fourteenth 
Amendments to the Constitution of 
the United States the Negro has been 
granted the rights of citizenship. 
And by the fifteenth Amendment he 
has been given the right of franchise: 
“The right of citizens of the United 
States to vote shall not be denied or 
abridged by the United States or by 
any state on account of race, color, or 
previous condition of servitude.”’ And 
yet in how many places has even 
violence been used to prevent Negroes 
from exercising their constitutional 
rights! 


Social Justice and the Colored 


The Negro pleads for social justice 
and we go complacently on our way 
mocking and deriding his pleas! Con- 
sider the home life and the moral 
consequences where both the husband 
and the mother must work to support 
the family. The guiding and directing 
influence of the mother is taken out of 
the home and away from the children. 
Is it any wonder then that some of the 
children with too much freedom, and 
no supervised choice of companions, 
become juvenile delinquents? If the 
whites have been better, it is to a great 
extent due to the fact. that their 
mothers did not have to go to work; 
because their husbands were receiving 
a living wage, and thus the mother 
could keep a more careful watch over 
her children. 

Perhaps on this whole race question 
there should be a revision of the exami- 
nation of conscience in preparation for 
the Sacrament of Penance. For in- 
stance, more pertinent questions could 
be asked about the Seventh Command- 
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ment than the usual stereotyped 
ones—questions such as: “Do you 
codéperate in keeping the Negro from 
getting work or a decent wage? Do 
you advocate his exclusion from labor 
unions, and thereby keep him from 
getting better wages? Do you exact 
unjust rents or prices from him? Do 
you give your servant good wages?” 

With regards to the Fifth Command- 
ment such questions could be asked as: 
““Do you hate your neighbor because he 
is a Negro or of a different race? Do 
you call him names? Have you 
injured him directly or indirectly, as 
by inciting mob action, etc.?” ’ 

Many other questions like the fore- 
going could be asked of ourselves be- 
fore going to the Sacrament of Pen- 
ance. It is about time that Catholics 
did seriously ask them. How many are 
probably going to the Sacrament with- 
out ever thinking that their racial 
attitude may have caused them to sin, 
and never confessing such sins! It may 
be that a realization that they are thus 
sinning, and often grievously, against 
the love that they should have for 
their colored brother, may make them 
treat the Negro better. 

“By this shall all men know that you 
are disciples, if you have love one for 
another. Behold those Christians how 
they love one another! All things 
whatsoever you would that men should 
do to you, do you also to them.” 


Practical Suggestions 


Some practical suggestions for future 
progress are developed in the splendid 
brochure entitled ‘“‘Modern Missions 
in the United States among the 
Colored,’’ by Fathers J. A. Connor 
and P. J. Veale, S.S.J., distributed by 
the Society for the Propagation of the 
Faith, National Office, New York 
City. Here, in summary, are their 
chief suggestions: (1) priests in white 


parishes must be mission-minded; (2) 
they should encourage vocations and 
inter-racial councils; (3) they should 
stimulate the development of Negro 
clergy; (4) let bishops adopt the Miss- 
ionary Codperation plan; (5) Good 
Samaritan Sunday (12th after Pente- 
cost) should be specially observed; 
(6) we should invoke Blessed Martin 
De Porres, South American Patron of 
Social Justice. 

No better ending could be chosen 
for the subject of segregation than the 
following direct and striking words 
taken from the Encyclical Letter of 
Our Holy Father, Pope Pius XII, on 
the Mystical Body of Christ: 


“And, first of all, let us imitate 
the breadth of His love. For the 
Church, the Bride of Christ, is one; 
and yet so vast is the love of the 
Divine Spouse that it embraces in 
His Bride the whole human race 
without exception. Our Saviour 
shed His Blood precisely in order 
that He might reconcile men to God 
through the Cross, and might con- 
strain them to unite in one Body, 
however widely they may differ in 
nationality and race. True love 
of the Church, therefore, requires 
not only that we should be mutually 
solicitous one for another as mem- 
bers of the same Body, rejoicing 
in the glory of the other members 
and sharing in their suffering, but 
likewise that we should recognize 
in other men, although they are not 
yet joined to us in the Body of the 
Church, our brothers in Christ ac- 
cording to the flesh, called, together 
with us, to the same eternal salva- 
tion. It is true unfortunately, es- 
pecially to-day, that there are some 
who extol enmity, hatred, and spite 
as if they enhanced the dignity and 
the worth of man. Let us, however, 
while we look with sorrow on the 
disastrous consequences of this 
teaching, follow our peaceful King 
who taught us to love not only those 
who are of a different nation or 
race, but even our enemies.” 











The Youth Chaplain 


By THE LATE KILIAN J. HENNRICH, O.F.M. Cap., A.M. 
XI. Plan and Program of Youth Groups 


Regarding the practical promotion 
of religious educational activities, 
two factors demand our special at- 
tention. The first is the actual plan 
(which concerns itself with the form of 
the activities), and the second is the 
program (the selection of material or 
topics). The question of adopting 
or adapting ready-made plans and 
programs has already been discussed 
in an earlier article (October, 1946), 
and will not be elaborated here. Our 
object at present is to arouse thoughts 
and ideas and facilitate their real- 
ization and execution. 

Before deciding upon a definite plan 
several things have to be considered. 
The size and character of the group and 
the population of the city or country 
parish are important points to keep in 
mind. A large group of intelligent 
young people may warrant a plan 
providing for several distinct groups to 
satisfy different inclinations. If the 
_ group is small and not well-grounded in 
religion, a simpler but interesting plan 
should be adopted. The difference 
between country and city parishes is 
patent. In city parishes an average 
level of education must be sought in 
the membership; the urban group is 
usually larger, more help is generally 
available, and those interested may 
come from different parishes. For 
instance, the Barclay Institute of St. 
Peter’s Church in New York City has 
a large and flourishing number of 
Catholic and Social Action groups, 
although the number of parishioners is 
insignificant. In the country there 
are some drawbacks, but also some 


are 


distinct advantages. Groups 
relatively small, not much help is 
available, and greater distances to 
travel may handicap attendance. On 
the other hand, the young people 
are definitely known, and their ways 
of life, education and occupation 
are more homogeneous. Outside 
suburban parishes, most parishioners 
are farmers, miners or workers in one 
predominant industry. Their men- 
tality and interests are reflected by 
their callings. This facilitates not 
only the drawing up of an hour plan, 
but also gives some hints as to the best 
form the selected activities should 
take. Of course, in small parishes the 
age for members of youth organizations 
may be considerably extended. 

Another question to be considered 
is whether the work in the group is to 
be confined to influencing its members, 
or is intended principally as a training 
for influencing outsiders by means of 
apostolates. The answer to this 
question may be a determining factor 
in selecting the plan or form of ac- 
tivities. 

Intra-Group Work 


There is a great variety of forms to 
select from. Among those suitable 
for intra-group work are regular lec- 
tures, during which the hearers take 
notes for a future examination en- 
titling them to a certificate; discus- 
sion clubs on religious topics confined 
to the asking and answering of ques- 
tions, and forums and debates along 
similar lines. However, in order to 
eliminate disputes about accepted 
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religious and moral truths, these 
forums and debates may concern 
themselves with the consequences 
which living up to or neglecting these 
truths will have. In this way the 
pro and contra may be brought out 
impressively. In discussion clubs 
based on a selected text, the delibera- 
tions may turn about the application 
of certain doctrines taught. For 
our purpose some slight adaptations 
of current forums may be advantage- 
ous. In addition to the foregoing, 
the reading of certain selected books 
may be asked, not only as collateral 
reading and basis for a report, but also 
for the purpose of absorbing some 
leisure-time usefully. The leisure- 
time problem is growing among all 
classes, lay folk as well as clergy. 
Here, the retort may be heard from 
some reader: “I have no time.” This 
is possible, but the statement that 
busy people have always time for a 
good turn, is more likely to be true. 

To the predominantly religious 
educational activities, some seasonal 
exercises might be added—for ex- 
ample, an annual retreat, a religious 
week (the whole parish participating), 
a pilgrimage, etc. Among various 
apostolic works of interest to outsiders 
the following byproducts could be 
considered: news items and letters to 
country and local newspapers, dis- 
tribution of multigraphed bulletins, 
postcards to influential individuals, 
and in special cases some direct ad- 
vertising. 

Some of the observations made in 
connection with planning are also 
valid with regard to the contents or 
program. Moreover, it should be 
kept in mind that different subjects 
to be taken up are not all of the same 
value and importance. Some are 
necessary, some are highly useful, 


and some others are good. At pres- 
ent we shall discuss mainly the subjects 
which are religious and pastoral, or 
have strong religious implications. 
This does not imply that topics of a 
philosophical, scientific or political 
nature are of no value. We simply 
follow a hierarchy of values and leave 
out of special consideration subjects 
sufficiently treated in schools or else- 
where. 


Prayer as the First Requisite 


The first requisite for successful 
christianizing work is prayer, constant 
prayer. This holds good for the young _ 
as well as the old. Very many still 
fail to realize that most of the prom- 
ising activities heretofore started 
remained unsuccessful for lack of 
prayer. This isa personal task for all 
members, and if left to others no one 
may do the praying. Of course, 
not too much can be demanded from 
adolescents, but they might be induced 
to join the Apostolate of Prayer. Reg- 
ular attendance at Sunday Mass and 
monthly reception of the Sacraments 
should be demanded. This leaves 
latitude enough for those who wish 
to do more by attending weekday 
Masses and frequent Communion. 
Guiding the young to these voluntary 
practices is not a hopelesscase. Many 
love to recite the Rosary daily, es- 
pecially during the time of engage- 
ment. The Youth Chaplain should 
not forget that without divine assist- 
ance he cannot achieve much for the 
welfare of youth. He must himself 
make mementos and pray. Gen- 
eral Foch recited the Rosary daily 
from his infancy, and he ascribed all 
his successes to the Blessed Virgin. 
He was no professional pietist, but 
knew what was necessary for con- 
quering obstacles. 
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Another essential for Christian 
living, which must be cultivated at 
present (according to the admonition 
of Pope Pius XII), is a strong personal 
loyalty to the Church. This attach- 
ment must originate in the mind and 
in the will. Therefore, it needs a strong 
Christian mentality which sees eye- 
to-eye with the Church, and a genuine 
appreciation of what the Church is, 
does and stands for. Codperation 
in her work is then but a corollary. 
The creation of such a loyalty, with 
subsequent collaboration, requires 
education as well as_ exhortation. 
Both could be based on the Encyclical 
““Mystici Corporis,”’ or on the dogma- 
tical treatment ‘‘De Ecclesia Christi,” 
and illustrated from church history. 
For this purpose some pamphlets 
with study club outlines by Father 
Gerald Tracey, S.J., are very practical 
(Paulist Press). In this connection, 
the chaplain might touch upon many 
truths that are probably new to youth, 
and therefore make all the deeper 
impression. The divine teaching 
authority and jurisdiction of the 
Church, which can be found nowhere 
else, should be emphasized. 


Cultivating Deep Faith and Moral Con- 
sciousness 


Equally important are the deep- 
ening of faith and moral consciousness. 
These require a knowledge of the in- 
fallibility and sanctity of the Church, 
with a broader substantiation than the 
catechism contains. Chapters of the 
New Testament and portions of the 
Liturgy may serve well to accomplish 
this aim. A _ biblical or liturgical 
study group might be formed and 
prove very attractive and of great 
personal benefit. Individual members 


are not apt to take umbrage at this 
method, because virtues will be incul- 


cated without pointing directly at 
shortcomings, and vices, if mentioned, 
will not provide material for scur- 
rilous talks. Some books of a prac- 
tical nature will be mentioned later. 

Last but not least, as far as personal 
benefits to members of a group are 
concerned, is an education on married 
and family life. Higher vocations 
may be discussed in this connection. 
It is almost unbelievable how ignorant 
our public university graduates are in 
these matters. Simple folks live up 
much better to the laws of God and 
the Church, but the ‘‘better educated”’ 
seem to neutralize, evade or minimize 
them.’ Naturally, a discussion on 
these matters will not be very fruitful 
unless they are preceded by the topics 
mentioned before. However, since 
the family has many social aspects, 
we will return to it in its proper place. 

Also of great importance, but in a 
lesser degree, are some topics on mis- 
sionary and social action activities. 
They may be called apostolates, 
because they go beyond personal per- 
fection. Their objective is to train 
some persons who in turn will influence 
others in an ever-widening circle. 
These apostolates are a natural out- 
flow of a zealous and lively Chris- 
tianity, based upon a thorough knowl- 
edge and realization of the importance 
of truth and justice in every sphere 
of community life. There is a great 
variety of them, but for the sake of 
simplification the more important 
ones may be classed in two groups: 
(1) those aimed at spreading the faith, 
and (2) those aimed at spreading 
morality or justice. Many subsidi- 


1 An eye-opening article, by Rev. Cornelius 
McGraw, C. P. (“Just How Catholic Are 
Our People?’’), appeared in this review in 
October, 1946. It is very useful in this con- 
nection, and its facts can be substantiated by 
every experienced home missionary. 
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ary activities could be added to 
both, but for our purpose those that 
follow will be sufficient. 


Apostolate of Good Reading 


For several good reasons the Apos- 
tolate of Good Reading is of great im- 
portance at present. This apostolate 
differs from the apostolate of the press, 
because there is a difference between 
keeping publications and _ reading 
them. Moreover, the periodical 
press is rather ephemeral than of 
lasting value. The apostolate of 
reading has different and higher ob- 
jectives. It endeavors to promote 
useful reading and study, especially 
of religious books of permanent value. 
This will extend and deepen religious 
knowledge, and subsequently foster 
a better life. However, this pro- 
motion does not need to confine it- 
self to books of religious instruction, 
but should include church history, 
hagiography (not of the debunking 
variety), legends, biographies of great 
Catholics, and even pronouncedly 
Catholic stories with unexpressed 
moral guidance. 

Formerly, this apostolate was ex- 
tensively exercised by Catholic re- 
views and journals, but latterly the 
most important ones have completely 
changed front and fallen under the 
spell of the literature craze. Columns 
after columns are written about books 
of small importance, which are then 
condemned in the last paragraph. 
On the other hand, important Cath- 
olic books are not reviewed at all or 
are characterized as ‘‘religious’’ with 
little literary value. Until recently 
we had the fine list of Catholic books 
issued by the Cardinal Hayes Litera- 
ture Committee. It was a great aid 
to the apostolate of reading, but now 
some literary skits have taken its 


place. Whence this change? Some 
reasons given are: the appeal of bet- 
ter-written books, the narrowness of 
of many Catholic authors, and the 
failure of Catholic publishers to ad- 
vertise. But although an improve- 
ment in writing is a desirable aim, 
it is not fostered by keeping silent 
about religious books in general. 
With regard to narrowness, a pertinent 
incident was reported in the press at 
the time we were writing these words. 

A Catholic firm in Bavaria asked 
for a license to print some religious 
books long out of print. The list 
was returned by the American oc- 
cupation officers with the remark: 
“Too narrow and not of general inter- 
est to everybody.”’ The publishers 
added some novels, and although the 
list was subsequently approved, paper 
was allotted for the fiction only. It 
may just be possible that the censors 
took their cue from certain prominent 
American Catholic reviews, whose 
names need not be mentioned here. 
Cultural and scientific books are not 
always unalloyed blessings; they are 
rather dangerous unless they are per- 
meated by a Christian spirit. Look 
at the highly cultured nations of the 
past and present, and see in what 
condition they are now. And as 
for science and technology! Take 
medicine, for instance. It extended 
the period of life for many, but has 
also prevented the birth of many mil- 
lions. What did science, technology 
and research bring? They brought 
money, many conveniences—also un- 
employment, the evil of too much 
ill-spent leisure, and an uncontrollable 
atomic bomb. Religious reading has 
no evil by-products, and should be 
promoted first of all. 

The apostolate of reading fosters 
this type of reading by calling atten- 
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tion to good Catholic books, con- 
ducting a well-stocked library, dis- 
tributing pamphlets, etc. A strong 
plea to the clergy and laity to read 
religious literature is made in ‘The 
Réle of the Priest in the Apostolate of 
Reading,” by Peter A. Resch, S.M., 
S.T.D. (Grail Press). 


Apostolate of Writing and of Speaking 


Akin to reading is the Apostolate of 
Writing. This and the Apostolate of 
Speaking both presuppose reading and 
study. The formation of professional 
writers and lecturers goes beyond the 
scope of a Youth Chaplain, but he 
might give the first impulse to an 
inclination which may develop later. 
Talent, when discovered, may be fos- 
tered by providing opportunities for 
practice. Occasions may be found 
within the group, parish and locality. 
Literary items should have some news 
or other value. Outlets may be 
created by multigraphed sheets dis- 
tributed locally, letters to local editors 
correcting wrong statements in a 
friendly manner, occasional lectures 
or speeches to which parents and 
friends are invited, and similar affairs. 
Happenings of more than local im- 
portance, especially if they furnish 
good suggestions, may be sent to the 
N.C.W.C. News Service. The Reg- 
ister of Denver and Our Sunday Visitor 
provide good outlets for interesting 
reports of matters of general interest. 
The former recently published the 
story of a child on released-time in- 
struction, who was the cause of con- 
verting its large family. The latter 
is looking for interesting juvenile 
contributions to its Youth Section. 


Apostolate of the Missions 


The Apostolate of Missions, com- 
prising home and foreign missions, not 


only furnishes interesting and inform- 
ative material about the spreading of 
the Church, but might also foster 
missionary vocations and encourage 
charitable activities in support of the 
missionaries. Reports on the missions 
and their needs are presented in the 
publications of the Missionary Soci- 
ties of the Church, and the monthlies 
of Missionary Orders and Congrega- 
tions furnish interesting material. 
Foreign lands demand a special 
kind or type of missionaries, and even 
the home missions may require more 
than the average amount of apostolic 
zeal. If there were more heroism, if 
more priests and Religious were willing 
to leave their homeland or well- 
staffed dioceses, many of the urgent 
requests for missionaries could be filled 
immediately. Consequently, a spirit 
of sacrifice must be cultivated in youth. 
However, there are many other needs 
in the missions which could well be 
supplied by adolescent groups. Funds 
can be raised by different means; per- 
sonal abstinence and self-denial for the 
support of missions are especially ad- 
mirable. The Youth Chaplain will 
clearly see the value of a mission 
apostolate for the Church, the parish 
and individuals. Parishes and people 
that show no missionary zeal can 
scarcely be said to be truly spiritual. 
Selfishness is bad in any field. Guid- 
ing adolescents to pray and make per- 
sonal sacrifices for the missions is no 
negligible element in ascetical training. 


Apostolate of Charity 


Also important is the Apostolate of 
Charity, comprising the spiritual and 
corporal works of mercy. Among 
the spiritual works of mercy and char- 
ity suitable for young people are the 
finding and bringing children for 
religious instruction, the locating of 
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candidates for conversion, and the 
conversion of lapsed Catholics. Ad- 
olescents may also assist the priest in 
teaching the catechism, especially in 
places where there is no resident pastor 
or no parochial school. 

The corporal works of mercy are 
best exercised by the St. Vincent de 
Paul or similar society, which young 
men may well be urged to join. It 
may be mainly a work for older men, 


but training should begin with the 


younger. Young women may form 
auxiliaries like sewing circles, or organ- 
ize for the collection of clothes, Catholic 
magazines, and other articles to be 
distributed by themselves or the men. 
The poor will be always with us. The 
Youth Chaplain will not overlook the 
great character-training values of 
these activities. By them, young 
people are introduced to the actual- 
ities of life, its adversities, miseries 
and privations. No doubt, this is a 
valuable practical education for those 
who look more after pleasure than any- 
thing else. 


Apostolate of the Christian Family 


In addition to these, some social 
apostolates deserve to be mentioned. 
Although not all strictly religious, 
they all presuppose a true Christian 
mentality and afford opportunities for 
worth-while digressions. 

The - Apostolate of the Christian 
Family might be mentioned first, 
because it is religious as well as social. 
It labors to lay down a good foundation 
for a happy family by proper instruc- 
tion and appropriate choice of partners. 
It points out the duties of the member 
of a family (as enumerated in the Feb- 
ruary issue) and explains the Ency- 
clicals on Christian Wedlock and Ed- 
ucation. For groups, excellent pam- 
phlets are available, and the moder- 


ators will find the following works 
useful: Cohausz, ‘‘The Pope and 
Christian Education” (Benziger), and 
Morrison, ‘‘God Is Its Founder” 
(Bruce). 


Apostolate of Social and Racial Justice 


The apostolates based on the Social 
Encyclicals have the purpose of re- 
forming objectionable conditions prev- 
alent in modern society. The study 
may extend to many fields, such as 
philosophy, race, industry, labor, 
housing, health, strikes, unions, social 
security, etc. Not all of these can 
receive special attention here. Most 
of the problems are outlined and ex- 
amined from a Catholic viewpoint in 
the book by Father Walsh, S.J., 
“Facing Your Social Situation,” and 
in the larger volume by Ross, ‘Fun- 
damentals of Sociology’ (Bruce). 
However, two of these apostolates are 
timely and important at the present 
time. Both of them seem to be prac- 
tical for youth groups. They are 
Social and Racial Justice. The former 
deals with the reconstruction of the 
social order according to the prin- 
ciples laid down in “Quadragesimo 
Anno,”’ which has been very well 
adapted and arranged in question-and- 
answer form by Bishop Althoff (Hoff- 
man and Bauer, Belleville). A more 
extensive commentary is the volume 
by Nell-Bruening-Dempsey, ‘Re- 
organization of Social Economy” 
(Bruce). This apostolate is primarily 
promoted by Catholic Labor Schools 
and the Association of Catholic Trade 
Unionists. Both endeavor to en- 
lighten, urge, and, if necessary, force 
management to act justly towards 
labor. Of course, both sides should be 
taken into consideration. In a parish 
with predominantly working people, 
a Youth Chaplain might find great 
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interest in this matter among the 
young. 

Racial Justice is mostly concerned 
with the promotion of equal rights 
among all people, without distinction 
as to race, color or creed. The evils 
of discrimination in’ these matters 
were forcefully brought to light by the 
recent persecution in Europe of Jews 
and Catholics, the transfer of whole 
populations, and the unsatisfactory 


treatment of Negroes in our own land. © 


Popes Pius XI and XII have issued 
several pronouncements on this prob- 
lem, insisting that all men are the 
children of God. Public opinion is 
seemingly already becoming influ- 
enced for the better. 


Creation of Convictions the Goal of 
Chaplain 


Many things of practical pastoral 
value have been presented in this 
chapter. The list of activities lying 
within the scope of a chaplain, al- 
though not complete, is quite long. 
As he thinks the matter over, it must 
become evident to the reader that 
under average conditions no priest 
could cope with such an extensive 
program. What has been enumerated 
is like the victuals on a menu, from 
which the consumer makes his selec- 
tions as it seems best to him according 
to his personal circumstances. Sev- 
eral activities may be allotted to differ- 
ent groups, or may be contracted into 
one activity under a comprehensive 
but attractive title. To raise experts 
is not the objective of the work of an 
adolescent group. Although a little 
knowledge is often a dangerous thing, 


the creation of a conviction in the 
value of fundamental principles and 
dissemination of some information 
about the sources of further knowledge 
are very good. No university sup- 
plies a complete knowledge about 
individual subjects. The best it can 
do is to acquaint students with the 
tools and the sources of materials, and 
leave their utilization to personal 
endeavor. 

Moreover, the formation and 
strengthening of Christian views and 
convictions does not require an ex- 
tensive knowledge, but a clear grasp 
of fundamentals is sorely needed to- 
day. This awakens at least suspicion 
or a desire for correct information 
about things that seem to run counter 
to Catholic thought and ideals. This 
the Youth Chaplain will bear in mind, 
and if he cannot do many things, he 
may attempt at least something of 
spiritual value. Better something 
than nothing. Aids increase day by 
day in the form of books, pamphlets, 
etc. Any form that fits the chaplain’s 
program may be adopted, and any 
good contents may be chosen. Mere 
recreational clubs, athletic and sport 
teams for adolescents, are but empty 
affairs, which the parish is under no 
obligation to promote. Whenever 
the Popes speak about these secular 
things, they never fail to call them 
only means to a higher end. If a 
Youth Chaplain, a professional spirit- 
ual guide, can do nothing else than fur- 
nish worldly activities of at least 
doubtful value for the whole man, 
he will do better to give up work among 
youth and save his own soul. 














Planning the Schoolhouse 
By Paut E. CAMPBELL, A.M., Litt.D., LL.D. 


The construction of a new school 
building is one of the most important 
and far-reaching activities that a 
parish can undertake. The building 
will cost a large sum of money, perhaps 
more than any other building in the 
parish plan. It will last for many 
years, and it will have a tremendous 
influence on the lives of the thousands 
who pass through it. For years it will 
limit and even control the kind of edu- 
cational program to be offered. If 
properly planned and constructed, 
it will implement and stimulate a finer 
and broader program of education and 
parish life. 

We cannot freeze design to any 
given pattern. It is necessary to set 
forth certain minimum requirements, 
but these minimum requirements 
should not constrict efficient planning 
nor hamper the development of an 
educational program. A Diocesan 
Building Commission has as its major 
purpose the helping of pastors and 
parishes in the constructing of safe and 
healthful school buildings that will 
implement the instructional program 
to the maximum extent possible. Edu- 
cational needs shoild determine a 
school’s design. This is sound business 
procedure. A school building is erected 
to serve a specific function. Proper 
school authorities must specifically 
define this function, and thus make 
possible and easy the planning of an 
efficient structure. A clearly defined 
statement covering the educational 
program and the physical needs of such 
a program, will facilitate the task of 


the architect and the building com- 
mission. 


Foresight in School Planning 


“School building design should 
change as the school program changes. 
The school building is no longer solely 
a place for sitting and listening and for 
hearing recitations. Just as the educa- 
tional program is broadening to bring 
educational experience closer to life 
itself and to include concepts of com- 
munity education rather than ‘gram- 
mar school’ education, so must the 
design of school buildings change to 
include the housing of a wide variety 
of living experiences. No one can fore- 
see the developments in design certain 
to come in the next twenty years in 
response to developments in education, 
yet buildings planned now will serve to 
facilitate these educational develop- 
ments or to hamper them, depending 
upon the wisdom with which they are 
designed to-day. Steps must be taken 
to insure not only safety, health, and 
economy, but also the flexibility and 
expansibility essential if the school 
building is really to serve its purpose 
throughout its life span” (‘‘A Guide 
for Planning School Buildings,’ Michi- 
gan, 1945, p. 7). 

The need for careful study of con- 
ditions is stressed in the Introduction 
of West Virginia’s ‘Standards for 
Schoolhouse Construction’ (1945): 
“Were life at a standstill and educa- 
tional programs changeless, school de- 
sign might still be set in the ‘cracker- 
box’ stage. Things being what they 
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are, however, school design must keep 
abreast, and if possible somewhat 
ahead, of the immediate needs of life 
and of education. This claim upon 
school buildings is more urgent than it 
is upon other school facilities. Once a 
building has been planned and erected, 
its steel and stone and brick and con- 
crete stand to house the school pro- 
gram, not for five or ten, but for per- 
haps fifty years. Hence, foresight is 
imperative in locating and planning 
school buildings to fit contemplated 
trends in student population, educa- 
tional program, and community 
services. 

“Enough experience with school 
buildings has been accumulated, re- 
corded, and critically scrutinized in the 
past fifty years to build up a vast fund 
of classified and systematized informa- 
tion. If this information is intelli- 
gently used in planning school building 
programs, progressively better and 
more functionally efficient school build- 
ings can and will be built to serve the 
expanding needs of West Virginia’s 
basic natural resource—the boys and 
girls of to-day, who are maturing into 
its cultivated citizens of to-morrow”’ 


(page 1). 
Common Errors in School Planning 


We learn from the mistakes of 
others—and from our own mistakes. 
In chapter two of Connecticut’s 
“School Building Code’’ (1941), a list 
of serious common errors is recorded: 
“There are several errors that re- 
peatedly arise in the conduct of school 
building programs. The most serious 
ones are listed below that they may be 
noted and avoided: 


1. Commencing the design of the 
building before educational and 
cormmunity needs 


have been 


clearly determined in detail. 

Undertaking a building project 

in the absence of a comprehen- 

sive and well-defined future build- 
ing program. 

3. Using sites that are too small or 
otherwise unsuitable for school 
buildings. 

4. Fixing appropriations before as- 
certaining the money actually 
needed. 

5. Choosing an architect by means 
of a so-called ‘plan competition’ 
or on non-professional bases. 

6. Hurrying the preliminary plan- 
ning of a building. 

7. Leaving, until after construction 
is under way, consideration of a 
functional design and equipment 
of individual rooms. 

8. Making inadequate allowances 
for equipment costs and for the 
costs of grading, planting, walks, 
drives, et cetera”’ (page 11). 


bo 


All-Important Role of Architect 


Selection of the architect is a crucial 
step in the administration of a school 
building program. Other things being 
equal, it is prudent to select an archi- 
tect who has specialized in the planning 
and the construction of school build- 
ings, whose work has proved satisfac- 
tory, who has the ability to work co- 
operatively with planning groups, and 
whose business integrity and profes- 
sional ability are beyond question. 
The architect will know that prelimi- 
nary plans are to be submitted to the 
proper authorities—the diocesan build- 
ing commission, the diocesan school 
board, the superintendent of schools, 
or other agencies appointed by the 
Bishop. The preliminary plans con- 
stitute the most vital stage in the 
evolution of building plans. Every 
feature of them must conform to the 
provisions of local building ordinances 
where they exist. Compliance with 
these ordinances is the responsibility 
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of the architect. Before preliminary 
plans ean be approved, much consulta- 
tion and correspondence with authori- 
ties may or may not be necessary, but 
it is understood that approval, when 
given, is to be in terms of the plans and 
specifications submitted, plus agree- 
ment reached regarding changes in the 
supplementary consultations or corre- 
spondence. No deviation from plans 
and specifications shall be made in the 
construction of the building without 
the approval of diocesan authority. 

The Connecticut Code has the fol- 
lowing instructions: 


“Preliminary plans submitted for 
preliminary approval should include 
the following: 


a. Plot Plan, to scale, showing— 

Size and shape of entire site with 
overall dimensions. 

Points of compass. 

General topographical conditions. 

Location of the proposed building 
on the site, its future additions 
and existing structure. 

Buildings on adjacent properties 
and within 40’ 0” of the party 
lines. 

Adjacent streets, highways, side- 
walks, and so on. 
b. Floor plans to scale, not less than 
1/1,” to the foot, showing— 
Type of wall, floor, partition, 
roof and stair construction. 

Location, sizes and purposes of 
all rooms. 

Location and sizes of all stairs, 
corridors, doors, windows, etc. 

Location of plumbing fixtures 
and built-in equipment. 

General method of heating and 
ventilating. 

Type of floor, wall, and ceiling 
finish. 

Tentative equipment layouts for 
special rooms. 

Overall dimensions. 

Future additions. 

c. Elevations, at same scale as 
plans, of at least two sides 
showing— 


Overall dimensions. 

Finished floor and ceiling levels. 

Finished outside grade. 

Windows, doors, steps, areas, re- 
taining walls, and so on. 

Materials. 

d. Sections, at the same scale as 
floor plans, where necessary to 
explain any conditions not made 
clear in other drawings. 

e. Proposed water supply and sew- 

age disposal facilities” (pages 
15-16). 


The Connecticut Code indicates the 
advisability of an educational survey 
and an outline of the further specifica- 
tions that will result from such a sur- 
vey. The following are the further 
specifications that may be required: 


1. A reéxamination of the educa- 
tional policies of the school sys- 
tem that they may be considered 
in planning a new building. 

2. The relationship of the proposed 
unit to the system as a whole. 

3. The probable enrollment of the 
new school. 

4. A detailed outline of the program 
to be offered in the proposed unit, 
immediately and in the future. 

5. A breakdown of probable course 
enrollments, immediate and fu- 
ture. 

6. Outline of tentative space re- 
quirements, number and sizes of 
rooms for each activity. 

7. A determination of the location 
of the various units of instruction, 
recreation, administration, serv- 
ice, etc., in view of the inter- 
relationship and codrdination of 
these elements. 

8. A determination (by conference 
among teachers, principals, su- 
pervisors and administrators) of 
desirable equipment for and de- 
sign of each room in adapting it 
best to its particular use. 

9. Tentative equipment plans for 
each room, incorporating the 
data outlined above. 

10. A check of the complete educa- 
tional plan against available lists 
as a guard against omissions. 
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. The submission of the final state- 
ment of educational needs, to the 
architect and the State Depart- 
ment of Education as a necessary 
aid to them in their work (pp. 
107-8). 


Drafting of Specific Plans 


When the architect has received 
approval of the preliminary plan, he is 
in a position to draw up complete plans 
and specifications (architectural, struc- 
tural, electrical, and mechanical) cov- 
ering the site, all phases of construc- 
tion, and all fixed equipment. Of 
these complete plans and specifications 
he must receive approval in writing be- 
fore construction is begun. Plans and 
specifications submitted for approval 
shall conform with the best architec- 
tural standards. These plans and 
specifications should leave no excuse 
for misinterpretation in the preparation 
of bids and during the course of con- 
struction. To be acceptable for ap- 
proval, they shall show clearly, ac- 
curately, and completely the intent of 
the architects and engineers. 

There is no hard-and-fast list of 
items that plans should cover; the 
variety of school building types and 
methods of construction makes a rigid 
list of items impossible. In the Con- 
necticut School Building Code we read: 


“Attention is called particularly to 
the following requirements: 


a. That architectural, structural, 
and the various kinds of me- 
chanical work be shown on sepa- 
rate drawings, except that they 
may be combined only where 
clarity and completeness is not 
impaired. 

b. That live loads as figured be 
scheduled either on the plans or 
on a signed sheet accompanying 
them. 

c. That there be shown on the 


drawings a complete schedule of 
interior finishes (floor, base, 
wainscot, wall, ceiling, trim, and 
so on). 

d. That the specific use of each room 
be indicated on the floor plans or 
by a schedule. 

e. That there be included a typical 
classroom wall section through a 
window, . . . cornices, parapets 
and copings and indicating the 
true relation of window heads to 
ceilings. 

f. That scale details of stairs, chalk 
troughs, built-in cases be shown. 

g. That drawings contain complete 
door and window schedules. 

h. That wherever possible drawings 
are not to exceed 36” x 54”” 
(op. cit., p.18). 


Items to Be Covered in Plans 


It is not within our province to 
enumerate all the items that plans 
should cover. The Connecticut School 
Building Code (1941) has developed 
a list under the general headings: plot 
plan, architectural plans, elevations, 
sections, details, plumbing, heating 
and ventilating, electrical, structural, 
and general. The Michigan Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction, Eugene 
B. Elliott, found this list acceptable 
and incorporated it in his Bulletin No. 
338, “‘A Guide for Planning School 
Buildings,” published in 1945. There 
is no attempt in this list to set up 
rigid detailed rules and specifications 
to standardize the design of school 
buildings in Connecticut or Michigan. 
The requirements are merely those 
which safeguard efficient planning and 
afford guidance to an architect. It is 
a mistake to establish a school building 
code that regulates to the last inch the 
size and shape of the building and its 
various rooms and facilities. A code 
that restricts materials and design 
within narrow range gives no scope to 
imagination or originality on the part 
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of the architect or engineer. The com- 
petent architect or engineer will wel- 
come constructive regulations, but 
rigid and established building codes 
often stand in the way of true ad- 
vancement in the field of school archi- 
tecture. It is the function of the archi- 
tect to translate the educational activi- 
ties outlined by the educator into 
space requirements that will permit 
and encourage efficient administration 
of and participation in these activities. 
He aims to produce a structure that 
rejoices in the four essential charac- 
teristics of a good school building— 
safety, utility, economy, and beauty. 


Safety and Health of Pupils 


The safety and the health of all 
pupils are prime considerations. In 
designing a school building, the archi- 
tect will have in mind the elimination 
of hazards that frequently result in 
minor accidents. Among the items 
that cause such accidents we find faulty 
stairs-or steps, slippery floors, dark 
passageways and corridors, sharp pro- 
jections, and poor playground surfaces 
and equipment. Impaired bodily func- 
tions may result from defective light, 
either natural or artificial, from seating 
that develops bad posture, from poor 
acoustical conditions that interfere 
with learning and tend to produce 
nervousness. The close association of 
pupils in school promotes the spread of 
infectious and communicable diseases, 
but careful regulation of ventilation 
and heating will decrease this hazard. 
The design and construction of toilets, 
showers, lockers, and lavatories can 
contribute to the easy maintenance of 
cleanliness, and thus promote the 
health of all pupils. The experienced 
educator, who knows from experience 
the mistakes that have been made in 
the construction and design of school 


buildings, can be of invaluable assist- 
ance to the architect in suggesting 
materials that promote the health and 
safety of pupils. We cannot take all 
hazards out of the busy lives of reck- 
less, heedless youth, but the architect 
will try to reduce them to a minimum. 

Utility is a norm of the highest im- 
portance. “A building is useful,’ de- 
clared W. K. Wilson of the New York 
State Department of Education, in a 
talk given before the Massachusetts 
School Superintendents Association, 
(November, 1945), ‘‘only to the degree 
that it permits the efficient conduct 
and administration of the activities for 
which it was designed.’’ Time must 
be given to educators and architects 
for the study and hard work that go 
into the planning of a school building 
in allits details. It isa mistake to rush 
the actual planning at any point in the 
procedure. The cold pages of codes 
and manuals do not determine our 
choice in all matters; the human ele- 
ment plays a big part and local con- 
ditions demand study and, at times, 
odd adjustments. Wilson says again 
that it is seldom wise to maintain that 
there is one best way to design any 
given space or facility. ‘Shall we have 
corridor lockers or alcove lockers?” 
Each has its proponents, its opponents; 
perhaps both are right under given 
conditions. This is but a sample of the 
items that must be determined, if pos- 
sible, before the planning is begun. 
Much thought is necessary in making 
the schoolhouse an efficient mechanism 
in the education of the child. 


*“*Economy’’ Not ‘‘Cheapness”’ 


Economy is a dangerous norm, for 
the word is frequently misunderstood. 
It is not a synonym of “cheapness.” 
If a planner seeks to get everything 
done as cheaply as possible and ignores 
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all other factors, he achieves no true 
economy. Everywhere there is con- 
siderable pressure to keep down the 
initial costs. Wishing to avoid a crush- 
ing burden of debt, the pastor puts 
pressure on his architect, and the archi- 
tect in turn puts pressure on the 
builder. Those who direct the work 
must never lose sight of the main task, 
namely, to produce a schoolhouse with 
adequate facilities at a reasonable unit 
cost. The planning of the building 
must take into account the factors of 
cleaning and maintenance at reason- 
able unit costs. Finally, the truly 
economical building will resist deteri- 
oration better than the merely cheap 
structure, and permit alteration and 
expansion, as needed, without loss or 
impairment of valuable construction. 


Beauty in the School 


The choice of a site has so much to 
do with the observance of the fourth 
norm, beauty, that we may well defer 
discussion of this characteristic until 
we treat of the various factors that 
enter into the selection of a site. Suffice 
it to say here that the child has a right 
to beauty in his school home. He 
spends many hours of concentration 
within its walls, and the beauty he be- 
holds there becomes a part of himself, 
for the day or, as Walt Whitman in- 
dicates, for many years or stretching 
cycles of years. The teacher at work 
will be the first to confess that the 
child at his desk is tremendously in- 


terested in the great outdoors. A 
beautiful sky may be very distracting, 
but the child should be able to see it 
from the seat he occupies in the class- 
room. His environment has a pro- 
found effect on the development of his 
personality. Beautiful things around 
him are conducive to beautiful 
thoughts within. The congested areas 
of our great American cities offer no 
ideal location for a school, and the 
pastor in such an area smiles ironi- 
cally when he hears the school theo- 
rist recommend a ten-acre site for the 
building. Space limitations do not, 
however, make beauty impossible in 
the school environment. We can have 
flowers, even if they must be confined 
to the small area of a window box. 
The landscape artist can do wonders 
with a forgotten corner of the plot, 
and create a sanctuary where the 
“early lilacs can become a part of the 
eager child.” But the beauty that 
matters is within, within the building, 
within the classroom where the child 
spends much of his life. We do not 
attempt to define beauty, but we know 
that soft-tinted walls, beautiful pic- 
tures, and sunny windows contribute 
to it. It is part of the mission of the 
architect to seek beauty—beauty in 
design, in detail, and in setting. Con- 
scious seeking after beauty will eventu- 
ally deliver us from the rigid uniformity 
and institutionalized aspect which are 
unfortunately typical of the American 
school. 














A Turning Point in Catholic Education 
By Louis J. FAERBER, S.M. 


That the Forty-fourth Annual 
Meeting of the National Catholic 
Education Association marked the 
turning point in the history of Catholic 
education, was the reiterated obser- 
vation made by both Archbishops who 
guided the deliberations of the Con- 
vention, and was decisively confirmed 
by the new currents of thought that 
ran through all the meetings. 

It is more than coincidental that 
the Convention’s radical change of 
policies should take place in the his- 
toric city of Boston. Nothing short of 
providential is it that it should have 
happened in this most fertile spot of 
Catholicity where Catholics number 
upward of sixty percent of the pop- 
ulation, where priestly and religious 
vocations grow up in such abundance 
as to leap far beyond the confines of the 
diocese, and where the post of highest 
religious leader is held by one who is 
the very personification of love and 
zeal and devotedness in the cause of 
Catholic education and _ religious 
vocations. Heartfelt expression of 
this generous forethought of Divine 
Providence was given by Archbishop 
MeNicholas when he publicly ex- 
claimed: “Thank God for Archbishop 
Cushing!’ 

The change of policies was a right- 
about-face from the defensive stand 
previously held against attacks from 
hostile forces to a deliberate and 
powerful movement forward in the 
spirit of conquest. No longer must 
Catholic education lie hidden in the 


shadow of its own entrenchments. 
It must march out to its deserved 
place under the public sun and declare 
itself against the world’s evils. Its 
stand must be a positive one and an 
aggressive one. Minor critical attacks 
must be brushed aside as not deserving 
the time and energy of a force whose 
mission is one of large-scale achieve- 
ment for Christ. 


Is Education a State Monopoly? 


The first movement in this forward 
direction was made in the opening and 
by far the most important address of 
the convention delivered by Arch- 
bishop McNicholas, the Association’s 
President General. With vigor he 
launched an attack against the trend 
in our country of seeking to monopo- 
lize education in the spirit of Fascism 
by letting parents have only those 
rights in the education of their 
children which the State deigns to 
concede them. He declared: 


“Secularist educators are raising a 
wall of separation between parents 
and their children; they are oppos- 
ing freedom of education by claiming 
that the only American school is the 
public school.” 


A close follow-up on the cues con- 
tained in the Cincinnati Archbishop’s 
address came on the second day of the 
Convention. Before a select group of 
over a thousand parents (delegates 
from all the parishes in Boston) and in 
company with the Association’s dele- 
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gates, Archbishop Cushing initiated 
a movement to induce parents to know 
and recognize their rights in the ed- 
ucation of their children. In clear 
and ringing tones he emphasized: 


“Whether it be in questions of school 
buses or emergency school subsidies 
or any other democratic aids to 
education, no phony plea of conflict 
between Church and State or like 
smoke-screen for secularism or 
bigotry must be permitted to obscure 
the sovereign right of the parent to 
choose the teachers of his children 
and the obligation of the parent to 
choose these teachers in accordance 
with conscience.”’ 


The natural climax to the foregoing 
addresses of the two Archbishops came 
on the third day when federal aid to 
include 
schools was called for. NEA leader- 
ship was attacked for blocking federal 
aid to education by wanting all the 
funds for public schools or nothing. 
“Public school teachers,’ it was 
pointed out, “continue to be under- 
paid, school children are deprived of 
decent educational opportunities, while 
the NEA attempts to impose upon 
Congress its monopolistic theory of 
educational finance.”’ 


Planks in Catholic Program 


Consonant with this same policy of 
taking a definitely affirmative stand in 
matters educational were the various 
proposals considered in the individual 
sessions. Outlining the most impor- 
tant of these, they are as follows: 

1. Catholic education, by reason of 
its universality of scope, must prepare 
itself to make all the contribution that 
lies within its power to win peace for 
the world. A corps of laymen experts 
and workers in Europe should be estab- 
lished to combat “ruthless, imperial- 
istic, dishonest and dangerous” Rus- 


support of church-related - 


sian propaganda. The struggle with 
Russian Communists must be one in 
which Catholics are protagonists. 

2. The superintendents should hold 
their annual meetings in the various 
large dioceses in turn, and should invite 
all the public school superintendents to 
a specially arranged banquet for the 
interchange of ideas, for the frank 
answering of all questions, and for the 
building up of a program of trust and 
friendship. 

3. Catholic schools should fling 
their doors wide open to the public for 
observation. Our Catholic schools 
have nothing to hide but a great deal 
to show in the way of achievement in 
the molding of ideal American citizens. 
Suspicions and mistrusts harbored in 
the minds of many non-Catholics 
must be dispelled by such an ‘‘open- 
door policy.”’ 

4. The available avenues of pub- 
licity should be more extensively util- 
ized to bring our work into the open 
and give it the recognition which it 
deserves. 

5. Catholic schools, especially the 
high schools, should expand their fa- 
cilities to make educational oppor- 
tunities less restrictive. One of the 
ways of doing this is by employing a 
greater number of exemplary lay 
teachers. The present insistence on 
ninety percent Religious faculty is un- 
warranted. At present, less than seven 
percent of the teachers in our Catholic 
schools are lay teachers. 

6. Good lay teachers should be 
attracted to positions in Catholic 
schools by raised salary schedules. 
The amount of $2400 was suggested 
for consideration as a minimum. 

7. The numerous Catholic teachers 
employed in public education should 
be organized to form a unified and 
powerful force in the apostolate. 
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8. More of the graduates from our 
Catholic institutions of higher learning 
should be encouraged to enter the 
teaching profession. 

9. All of the courses and activities 
of our high school curricula should be 
reévaluated to discover to what extent 
they are concertedly producing the 
“supernatural man.”. The whole 
school program should be integrated 
towards the achievement of this prin- 
cipal objective. 

10. The supernatural values which 
children gain in school are too fre- 
quently offset by a materialistic and 
naturalistic environment. A program 
like the Legion of Mary or the cell 
movement of the Jocists was consid- 
ered as an effective way to overcome 
antagonistic forces on the outside. It 
was realized that conditions must be 
created whereby students become de- 
sirous of doing, of living from Christ’s 
point of view, of wanting to know the 
truths of religion as a result of a felt 
need. Familiarization with the work 
of Catholic Action was recommended 
by one of the speakers. 


11. Our Catholic high schools 


should make greater provisions for 
teaching the Catholic attitudes to- 
wards labor problems and industrial 
relations. 

12. Behavior-problem pupils would 
be far less numerous in our high schools 
if more were done to meet the needs of 
all students by recognizing individual 
differences. 

13. Vocations breed vocatfons. 
We must systematically plant the 
seeds of Religious vocations all over 
the country. 

This large-scale endorsement of a 
positive and aggressive program was 
featured by a stirring tribute to the 
work of our Catholic teachers. Arch- 
bishop Cushing expressed it with feel- 
ing when he said: 


“The pen has not yet been put to 
paper that has adequately recog- 
nized the high and noble work per- 
formed by our Sisters, Brothers, 
priests, and Catholic lay teachers in 
the classroom. They are the power 
of the Catholic Church in America. 
There is no pay, however high, that 
could fully reward these teachers for 
the services they are rendering to 
children.” 
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Can Secular Priest with 
Dominican Faculty Use 
Short Rosary Form? 


Question: The rescript received from 
the. Holy See through the Chancery 
Office, conferring on me the faculty of 
blessing rosaries and attaching to said 
beads the indulgences proper to the 
Order of Preachers, contains this 
phrase: ‘‘adhibita prescripta formula.”’ 
As contained in the Rituale Romanum, 
this formula is rather lengthy. While 
it could be committed to memory, I 
am wondering if a shorter invocation 
would suffice, such as the one which 
follows the above-mentioned prayer in 
the Rituale Romanum, and is entitled: 
“Formula Brevior Benedicendi Coro- 
nam, etc., Propria ejusdem Ordinis.”’ 

YouNG ADMINISTRATOR. 


Answer: Yes; the short formula is 
labelled in the Ritual as proper to the 
Dominicans; but so also is the long 
form. The short form is under the 
grant of 1918. And it would seem that 
the reason for granting it is that lack of 
time, large numbers, or other impelling 
circumstances make the short form 
more or less humanly necessary. There- 
fore, when the Holy See grants a 
faculty to impart the Dominican In- 
dulgence with the prescribed form, 
there is every reason for thinking that 
the short form is just as much pre- 
scribed, if the circumstances for which 
it was granted are present, as is the 
long form. 


Who Are Adults, 
Who Are Children, 
Who Constitute Families? 


Question: Who are considered in 


your opinion adults in a parish, and | 


who children? In our diocesan yearly 
report both questions must be filled in. 





Answers to Questions 


What is your distinction? Also who 
constitutes a family unit? Would an 
unmarried man or woman living alone, 
or a widow, be in this class? I classify 
them as such. Don’t you think there 
should be uniformity in these questions 
so that our records as compiled by the 
Catholic Directory would be exact? 
MIp-WESTERNER. 


Answer: Your query is construc- 
tive. I think that under the heading 
“Children” some put those who 
haven’t come to the use of reason as 
well as those who have—also adoles- 
cents, in fact, all minors. In listing 
families, however, I think they include 
both a married couple and a widow or 
widower with children; and even the 
growing or grown-up children whose 
parents are dead, when the children 
still live together. As for individuals 
living alone (that is, outside the family 
circle), these should be classed as un- 
attached persons. After all, figures 
sent in by pastors are a bit symbolic. 
In one diocese the entire population, 
according to the returns of the pastors, 
is less than 400,000 souls; yet, thirty 
years ago the Catholic Directory gave 
the diocese as having a half-million 
population. ~ Pastoral returns also ap- 
pear to need slight emendations. 


May Grass Widow Be Admitted 
to the Sacraments? 


Question: Bertha married Titus and 
later divorced him. She says he was 
unfaithful to her. Afterwards she 
married John—outside the Church, of 
course. Recently John died. Bertha 
wishes to return to the Sacraments but 
refuses to go back to Titus. I don’t 
know where Titus is, and I cannot say, 
if I could reach him, whether he would 
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return to Bertha. The girl herself has 
always been faithful to Mass; and I 
would like to admit her to the Sacra- 
ments, if possible. What can I do? 
AN EASTERNER. 


Answer: There is no reason why 
Bertha should not be readmitted to the 
Sacraments, if her Catholic husband 
had been unfaithful to her and she is 
certain of this; for then she is free to 
leave him without any official declara- 
tion of the Church. If this was the case 
when she left him, and she had not con- 
doned the crime, then she is free to re- 
main away from him even if she after- 
wards committed the same crime, since 
there is no cancellation here because 
the husband by his previous infidelity 
had exposed the wife after her separa- 
tion to the crime of adultery through 
the crime of the civil marriage. 

Out of charity she should be willing 
for a reconciliation, as well as for her 
own protection in the future. But this 
may not be prudent to urge here and 
now; but once she returns to the 
Sacraments and begins living a life of 
grace again, she will perhaps be amen- 
able to suggestions that she will not 
listen to here and now. Possibly she 
incurred excommunication reserved to 
the local Ordinary for attempting mar- 
riage after civil divorce. In her ig- 
norance she may not have incurred 
this excommunication; if she did, 
faculties should be gotten first to ab- 
solve her, after she has accepted the 
penance imposed. The best reparation 
for the scandal would appear to be her 
returning to the Sacraments and living 
an edifying Catholic life. 


Danger of Civil Marriage and 
‘*Twenty-Four Past’’ as 
Causes of Dispensation 


Question: Is “over age’ always a 
sufficient cause for a dispensation from 


a major impediment, and is danger of a , 
civil marriage a valid reason for a 
mixed religion dispensation? 

A TROUBLED ASSISTANT. 


Answer: As to ‘over age” (a 
woman being past twenty-four), there 
is not the least doubt that this suffices 
for nearly all the major impediments, 
except the few that are extraordinary 
(such as a marriage of first cousins and 
of uncles and nieces and aunts and 
nephews). Age is one of the sixteen 
causes for dispensation enumerated by 
Cardinal Gasparri in the first volume 
of his “De Matrimonio,” §§ 301, 
318. 

Danger of a civil marriage in the ab- 
stract is not sufficient reason for a dis- 
pensation, because, if there is no real 
danger (that is, probable danger), then 
the cause does not exist. But there is 
an antecedent probability in almost 
every mixed marriage, where the 
people are already infatuated and have 
begun to make preparations for their 
marriage, that under the stress of a re- 
fused dispensation they may contract a 
civil marriage. A Chanceller has told 
that in his experience of twenty years 
(mostly before the Code, when the sign- 
ing of promises was delayed until right 
before the marriage ceremony), he had 
met only one Catholic man _ with 
courage enough to break off all rela- 
tions with the girl when she refused to 
sign the promises; in all the other 
cases the man went ahead with a civil 
marriage, and quite a few Catholic 
women also. 

It is hard to see how a person can be 
antecedently certain that there is no 
such danger, since past experience is 
about the only standard of judgment 
available; for apparently the best of 
Catholics have been found wanting in 
the trial. 
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Lenten Collation in Morning.— 
Confirming the Feeble-Minded 
in Danger of Death 


Questions: (1) In your answer on 
the ‘‘Workingman’s Indult on Ab- 
stinence”’ in the March issue of THE 
HOMILETIC AND PASTORAL REVIEW 
you mention that Lent would or could 
be observed by most everyone, if they 
took their collation in the morning, a 
cup of coffee at noon, and the full meal 
in the evening. It is a valuable sug- 
gestion; but is such permitted by the 
general law in all dioceses? If the 
fast is broken before noon by a colla- 
tion, can the law still be fulfilled? En- 
closed is a copy of the interpretation in 
our diocese. 

(2) Do the priests’ faculties for ad- 
ministering Confirmation in danger of 
death include the feeble-minded, and 
such—especially children or adults 
whose minds are that of infants? 

RUSTICUS. 


Answers: (1) Local Ordinaries pro- 
mulgate only the Church’s general 
laws of fasting and abstinence and the 
indults that a given country may en- 
joy. Hence, in what constitutes the 
essence of a fast, reputable theologians 
may be followed until the Church rules 
to the contrary. And they should be 
followed where the persons concerned 
feel they cannot fast at all unless they 
take their collation in the morning. 
However, in the general regulations 
read from the pulpit the common order 
of the refections should be perhaps the 
only one mentioned, with the an- 
nouncement added that those who 
think they cannot keep the ordinary 
fast should consult their pastor or con- 
fessor for a modification of that fast 
which they can keep and should keep 
for the sake of their soul’s health. To- 
day vast numbers are not fasting at all, 
although they could keep what many 
theologians contend is the essence of 
the fast, and thus get in a minimum of 
necessary mortification—a thing that 


many a present-day Catholic would 
have doubts about, if he would only 
examine his conscience in the light of 
what Scripture says of mortification as 
needed for salvation. 

(2) The indult on Confirmation 
gives the pastor within the limits of his 
parish the faculty to confirm all those 
who are dying and have never been 
confirmed, whether they are infants, 
children, adolescents or adults; nor 
does it make any difference whether 
those beyond the age of seven have 
ever had the use of reason or not—nor 
whether those who are under the age 
of seven were born idiots. But the in- 
dult does not give this faculty to the 
priest unless the infants, idiots or im- 
beciles are in danger of death. 


Are Private Vows Prudent and 
Praiseworthy? 


Question: A lay person living the 
devout life wants to take a vow of 
chastity. If this person has high mo- 
tives and marriage is almost out of the 
question, is a perpetual vow of chastity 
praiseworthy—and is it prudent? 

YOuNG PASTOR. 


Answer: Any person who has come 
to the use of reason and understands 
what he or she is doing, may take a 
private vow in any matter that is 
better than its opposite. In the case of 
the young, the vow should be tempo- 
rary; but in the case of those who are 
older, it may be permanent where it 
seems prudent to make itso. But even 
in the latter case persons should ordi- 
narily not be let take permanent vows 
until they have tried themselves out 
sufficiently by a temporary vow or 
temporary vows. And, of course, a 
person can always renounce his rights 
even if there is no ordinary chance of 
using these same rights. Such rights 
still remain his, and by renouncing 
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them he gets the double reward for 
practising the virtue that he vowed. 


Can This Paralyzed Man Marry? 


Question: Could you give me some 
information regarding the marriage of 
a “paraplegia,’’ or paralyzed soldier 
who is impotent, but just in what way 
I do not know. The bride-to-be knows 
his condition, but wants to marry him 
anyway. What is the law in the case? 
Would it depend on his condition, 
etc.? 

NEw ENGLAND PASTOR. 


Answer: The whole question 
whether the paralyzed man may marry 
or not is inseparable from his ability 
to exercise the conjugal act. If he is 
able to penetrate and seminate in the 
vagina of the woman who is willing to 
marry him, then and then only is he 
capable of marriage; otherwise, he is 
impotent, and if the couple go through 
the marriage ceremony, they are in- 
validly married, and all sex acts, per- 
fect and imperfect, are for them sins of 
impurity. This point might be noted 
in passing: that the man who has a 
double vasectomy, even if it is irrepar- 
able by operation, is still presumptively 
potent and cannot be forbidden to 
marry, although by reason of his 
sterility he has a grave obligation to 
notify beforehand the woman he hopes 
to marry of his sterile condition, just as 
a woman who has been surgically 
sterilized would be bound to notify her 
intended husband of this condition. 

The real condition of this man should 
be ascertained beforehand; and if the 
intended wife is ignorant of these facts 
(that is, that impotency makes mar- 
riage impossible, and makes every sex 
act a mortal sin for those who enter 
this sham marriage), she should be 
deterred from any such sinful adven- 
ture, in the event that impotency is 
present. 


Does Lost Forefinger Cause 
Irregularity ?—Removing 
Stations of the Cross 
to Another Room 


Questions: My pastor has asked me 
to submit these two questions: (1) If 
a priest lost his forefinger, would it be 
necessary to have the next finger 
consecrated before he could say Mass, 
or would the general consecration of 
his entire hand suffice? (2) May the 
Stations of the Cross be changed from 
one room to another in a Sisters’ Con- 
vent without losing the indulgences? 


VICARIUS COOPERATOR ANTIQUUS. 


Answers: (1) As to the loss of the 
forefinger, it is doubtful whether this is 
an irregularity at all, even before 
ordination. The consecration of the 
hands is merely a symbol of the conse- 
cration of the whole person of the 
priest, which took place in the laying on 
of hands with the sacramental words 
that followed. The Ordinal from then 
on appears to be nothing more than a 
dramatizing of the powers already 
given and the general consecration that 
comes from the ordination itself. 

(2) As to the Stations of the Cross 
being changed from one room to 
another in a Sisters’ Convent, it would 
seem that the Stations are removed to 
what is morally a new place, and this 
requires a new erection of the Stations. 
So state the Franciscans themselves in 
answering the question as to what 
change of Stations demands a new 
erection. 


Chapel of Ease for Racial or 
Language Reasons 


Question: Can a bishop open a new 
religious center for a race or nationality 
of people that demands special care, 
without putting that center under the 
care of the local pastor, since this 
would not be meeting the problem that 
the bishop is confronted with? 

CHANCELLOR. 
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Answer: The query is an interesting 
one, because the new Code forbids the 
formation of parishes along racial or 
language lines. The new Code takes 
into account questions that were raised 
by the Ne Temere Decree in reference 
to marriage; because the new Code 
contemplates a territorial parish as 
opposed to the various kinds of per- 
sonal parishes. And authors take for 
granted that bishops could make hos- 
pitals and other institutions quasi- 
personal parishes in the sense that their 
chaplains are ad instar pastors, even for 
marriages, but only for persons belong- 
ing to the particular institutions; and 
at the same time the local pastor can 
marry validly in those institutions, be- 
cause they are within his territory. 

So, the solution seems to be to make 
the desired centers subsidiary churches 
within the territorial parishes, and 
make the priests in charge assistants to 
the territorial parish but on detached 
service in the religious centers. This 
safeguards territoriality, and at the 
same time enables those more or less 
under-privileged groups, relatively 
speaking, to get the kind of religious 
service that they need. 


Confessions and Mass at Sea 


Questions: (1) A priest has ordinary 
faculties in his own diocese or vicariate 
Apostolic. He wishes to go to Europe, 
and with the permission of his Su- 
periors he travels on the high sea. 
Does he need to apply to his own 
Ordinary, or the Ordinary of the port 
of embarkation, or the Ordinary of the 
port of call, for special jurisdiction on 
the high sea? Or does the Church 
grant jurisdiction ipso facto in that case 
by the fact that the priest has ordinary 
faculties in his own diocese? 

(2) Can an ordinary bishop grant 
the faculty to say Mass on the high 
sea—or do we need to apply to the 
Apostolic Delegate in such a case? 
SACERDOS EX COLUMBIA BRITANNICA. 


- 


Answers: (1) If you enjoy faculties 
from your own local Ordinary, you 
have faculties on the high sea to hear 
confessions by reason of legal delega- 
tion—also on inland navigable waters. 


(2) The faculty to say Mass on the 
high seas is reserved to the Holy See, 
but Apostolic Delegates enjoy this in- 
dult. 


Questions on Religious Poverty 


Questions: There is an article in our 
Constitutions which reads: ‘‘The Su- 
perior may allow the Religious to dis- 
pose immediately of small sums re- 
ceived; with regard to important sums, 
however, the prescriptians of Canon 
569, § 2, are to be observed.” The 
Constitutions make personal gifts the 
property of the Religious. Hence: 


(1) Must the Religious retain the 
ownership of these gifts of goods or 
money, or may the Superior give him 
permission to give them away to family 
or friends? Would such a permission 
be a violation of Canon 583, n. 1? 


(2) What if such gifts of goods or 
money were the only goods the Re- 
ligious had? Would he be obliged to 
retain their ownership and thus acquire 
a capital? 

(3) If the above permission is not 
against Canon Law, how much could a 
local Superior allow the Religious to 
give away, if the Constitutions say 
nothing? Would a higher Superior 
have greater latitude? 

(4) If the Superior cannot give per- 
mission to give away personal gifts in 
goods or money, even with regard to 
small sums, can he give permission to 
use personal money to purchase (v.g.) 
books or other articles which the Con- 
gregation ordinarily does not furnish, 
but which a Religious might legiti- 
mately desire—to pursue a hobby, for 
instance? How much could a local 
Superior allow to be used in such a way, 
if the Constitutions say nothing? 
Would a higher Superior have more 
latitude than a local Superior? If per- 
mission is given to use personal money 
in this way, does the Religious retain 
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the ownership of the articles pur- 
chased? 

(5) What is considered an _ im- 
portant sum? 

(6) On what basis is the importance 
of the sum to be estimated? 


RELIGIOUS PRIEST. 


Answers: By way of introduction 
before proceeding to the specific an- 
swers, let me say, as the Code declares, 
that simple vows of their nature do not 
take away the power to acquire owner- 
ship, but make the acquiring of 
property or the disposing of property 
unlawful without permission, and also 
the expenditure of income on property 
in any of its forms. Some Constitu- 
tions are as liberal as the nature of 
simple poverty; other Constitutions 
forbid the acquiring of property except 
by legacy or last will, and forbid the 
use of income. The Code, however, 
forbids only the administration of 
property previously held, and requires 
a provision to be made before the tak- 
ing of vows for the disposal of income 
as it accrues. It also forbids under the 
Canon cited the disposing of property 
held at the time of vows, and even 
property acquired subsequently after 
vows. This seems to imply property 
in the sense of a patrimony or a pen- 
sion, or at least property sufficient to 
enable a person to live (if he leaves re- 
ligion or is expelled) until he is in a 
position to support himself. Hence, 
small sums in a relative sense do not 
come under. the prohibition, and may 
be accepted with permission and spent, 
also with permission, on pious purposes 
or on necessaries that are compatible 
with the rule of poverty. But if per- 
mission to keep such gifts is refused, 
they do not escheat to the Community 
but must be returned to the owner, 
since the presumption is that they were 
given conditionally, the condition 


being that the Religious can keep 
them. If he can’t, then they auto- 
matically return to the giver unless his 
mind is certain to the contrary. Now 
to the questions, one by one. 

(1) If these gifts are large in the 
sense mentioned above, they are to be 
set aside as a legacy and disposed of by 
last will and testament, but freely. If 
small, they can be given with permis- 
sion for any pious purpose—and that 
in a large sense of the term, in the sense 
that it is personal charity. 

(2) They are either kept or disposed 
of in the light of No. 1. 

(3) Any sum that is relatively small 
as already explained; however, major 
Superiors can restrict the amount that 
a local Superior can give permission 
for. 

(4) In the absence of special Consti- 
tutions, the local or major Superior 
can give permission to spend any rela- 
tively small sum; and books and other 
articles of need would be included 
under the general head of pious pur- 
poses, because the jurisprudence of 
simple poverty seems to be that all 
articles given to a Religious that are 
capable of common use have their 
dominion pass to the Congregation, al- 
though the individual concerned is 
allowed to use them in his lifetime 
(e.g., books, watches, typewriters, etc.). 

But this is to be remembered in 
reference to acquiring money. If a 
person is given any amount of money 
to spend on charities of his choice 
(wherever he thinks the money will do 
the most good), he then becomes the 
administrator of those funds rather 
than the owner, and he would not re- 
quire so much poverty permission to 
spend that money as he would a general 
permission to act as an alter ego of the 
donor in distributing his charity. 

(5) I have already said in print that 
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a considerable sum is at least the ab- 
solute amount of theft, and there are 
probable reasons for thinking that this 
at the present time may go as high as 
$200. But I would think that the con- 
siderable sum visualized by Canon 
569, § 2, would go as high as $500. I 
heard of an instance years ago where a 
close relative of a priest, whose poverty 
as defined in his Constitution is as 
liberal as the nature of simple poverty 
itself, was left $500 with the request 
that he say some Masses for the donor. 
Now, his major Superior interpreted 
this to mean that he was left $500 
in Mass intentions, and therefore 
could not use any of it, since Mass 
offerings even by the very nature of 
poverty belong to the Congregation 
just as does all income for the services 
of Religious. This man by his Com- 
munity rule was entitled to several 
free Masses a month; and his aunt had 
given him a legacy, not for Masses, but 
as a token of her affection with a re- 
quest that he remember her in his 
Masses. So by saying a Mass or two a 
month for her over the years he would 
have carried out most generously her 
request. This holds true also even if 
we suppose that the aunt meant to 
give Mass stipends—but of $5 each in- 
stead of $1. Again, in a similar case, 
an‘interpretation given by the Superior 
General of that same Community 
would have entitled the Religious 
to $400 as an intuitu persone gift, with 
the obligation of saying the hundred 
Masses and turning in $100 to his Con- 
gregation. The same Superior General 
said that, where the priests of his Com- 
munity by reason of friendship or rela- 
tionship were given large stipends, they 
might keep the excess as personal gifts 
and turn the ordinary offering in to the 
Congregation for the Masses said. 

(6) This has already been answered: 


on the basis of support for the rest of 
life or perhaps support until a perma- 
nent income can be secured. 


Must Man Who Played Goodfellow 
to Other Employees Make 
Restitution? 


Question: I have a difficulty to pro- 
pose concerning the violation of the 
virtue of justice and the problem of 
restitution which arises from a long- 
continued injustice. A certain man 
called Edward was employed by the 
city in a job which involved the 
custody of city property consisting of 
numerous items of ordinary use. Dur- 
ing the course. of more than fifteen 
years’ employment by the city, he has 
been accustomed to dispose of some of 
those goods of which he has charge, 
giving them freely to his friends and 
fellow-employees. The amount given 
at any one time has not been very 
large, but in the course of each month 
has aggregated to twenty dollars. For 
a long time his conscience was not 
much troubled in this matter, but of 
late he has become worried, and wishes 
to satisfy his conscience. Must he 
make restitution in full, and how must 
the restitution be made? 


PRESBYTER ROGATUS. 


Answer: We must presume, first of 
all, that Edward had no right whatso- 
ever to dispose of these goods to his 
friends and fellow-employees, but that 
he did so merely because of his friend- 
ship towards them, and because the 
goods would not be missed or he would 
not be held accountable for their loss. 
It will be the duty of the confessor to 
try to determine what Edward’s state 
of mind was in this matter, whether he 
was in good faith especially in the be- 
ginning; continued good faith, of 
course, seems unlikely, but the con- 
fessor must judge of this factor in each 
particular case. It does not seem pos- 
sible that good faith could continue in 
such a case for more than a year 
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because of the accumulating value 
of the goods disposed of, and the 
formal sin of injustice began at the 
moment he perceived that he had 
no right to give away the goods under 
hiscare. With regard to the element of 
gravity, Edward alone can determine 
whether he thought the sin was grave 
or not at any time during the long 
course of his actions, but it would seem 
likely that he would have at least a 
confused perception of the value of the 
goods he was usurping. 

With regard to the matter of restitu- 
tion, if Edward during all this time did 
not think he was doing any injustice 
with respect to public property but 
only that he was too liberal in dispos- 
ing of it, he is not obliged to restore the 
value of the goods he gave away, but 
such a state of innocence is hard to 
conceive. If he had a confused percep- 
tion of the gravity of the case, or 
realized for the greater part of the time 
the value of the goods he was wrong- 
fully distributing, he is obliged to make 
restitution according to his ability, 
morally speaking—that is, a gradual 
repayment according to the amount of 


money which he can reasonably spare 
from his living wages, or even by work- 
ing more diligently than he is required 
to do, or by working longer hours. His 
obligation is grave, because the value 
involved in the case is grave. 

It is frequently alleged that it is 
common practice for employees of the 
city or the government to dispose of 
goods which are under their care, and 
that no one pays any attention to the 
matter, because no accounting has to 
be made, or those who are in charge do 
not seem to care. We must answer 
that this condition where it exists is 
most deplorable, and the cause of con- 
siderable loss to the ordinary citizen by 
the way of increased taxes and un- 
necessary payment of many kinds; it 
cannot be alleged as an excuse for un- 
just use of the public goods, or for the 
private usurping of public property. 
It is only lawful to appeal to the com- 
mon practice of men as a norm of 
morality when we bring forward the 
practice of the honest, the just and the 
upright, who enjoy common esteem by 
reason of the goodness and justice of 
their lives. ; 
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Roman Documents 


Canonization of St. Frances 
Xavier Cabrini 

The Decree of Canonization (Acta 
Apostolice Sedis, XXXIX, 41-54) 
reminds us that the Holy Spirit selects 
as the ministers of His divine plans 
and as associates in His work souls 
with great natural gifts, who are in- 
flamed with holiness and intrepid in 
the face of the arduous tasks He pre- 
ordains for them. Francesca Xaviera 
Cabrini, a valiant woman of great 
virtue but withal a humble soul, is a 
recent outstanding example of one so 
chosen. In her was realized the ideal 
woman of the Bible: ‘‘Accinixit for- 
titudine lumbos suos et roboravit 
brachium suum, manum suam misit ad 
fortia; manum suam aperuit inopi, et 
palmas suas extendit ad pauperem”’ 
(Prov., xxxi. 17-21). 

This holy woman was born in the 
village of Sant’Angelo in the Diocese of 
Lodi on July 15, 1850—the youngest of 
thirteen children of good, pious par- 
ents. She was especially docile arid 
prayerful from her earliest years, and 
even revealed a love for silence and re- 
tirement in preference to joining in the 
little games of childhood. When only 
eleven she made, with the approval of 
her confessor, a vow of virginity for 
six years, which she then renewed for 
life. An elder sister, Rose, influenced 
her particularly and was her first 
teacher. Francesca’s education was 
continued in a nearby academy, from 
which she received her teaching di- 
ploma. The Decree notes that she 
always had a special liking for geog- 
raphy, and a particular interest in the 
missionary lands. As a child, she 


often sailed little paper boats, filled 
with flowers, as missionary sisters 
leaving for China. She herself had 
added the name of Xaviera to that of 
Francesca, because of her devotion to 
the great apostle of the missions. 

Returning home after graduation, 
she devoted herself to catechizing the 
children of the parish, visiting the sick 
and aiding the poor. Even asa young 
girl, she showed her courage by caring 
for a poor derelict woman with cancer 
until the latter’s death, and by nursing 
small-pox victims in Lodi until she 
herself caught the disease. In her 
twentieth year, with both parents de- 
ceased, she sought to enter religious 
life: first with the Daughters of the 
Sacred Heart, then with the Canossian 
Sisters. Her pastor intervened, how- 
ever, to prevent her acceptance, and 
urged her instead to take the place of a 
sick teacher in nearby Vidardo. Fran- 
cesca did so for almost two years, ex- 
erting at the same time a profound 
religious influence, even to the extent 
of bringing the local mayor back to his 
religion and a virtuous life. 

In August, 1874, she went to 
Codogno, at the request of the pastor 
there, to endeavor to instill the proper 
religious spirit in an orphanage called 
the House of Providence. She spent 
six years at this task under the greatest 
difficulties, trying to build on another’s 
foundation. After she and a few of her 
companions had taken vows, she was 
appointed superioress by the Bishop of 
Lodi. This change only increased her 
difficulties. In the end the bishop was 
forced to dissolve the community. 
During all the trouble, Francesca con- 
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tinued to grow in virtue by her cour- 
age, her obedience and her remarkable 
patience. The bishop did not desert 
her in this trial, but gave formal 
approval to the founding of a new 
community, called the Missionary Sis- 
ters of the Sacred Heart on November 
14, 1880. The first convent was an old 
Franciscan monastery, closed from the 
time of Napoleon. The new foundation 
had as its special purpose the glorifica- 
tion of the Sacred Heart and the salva- 
tion of both the faithful and infidels. 
Francesca desired greatly to direct 
her new community to the mission 
field, especially in China. But under 
the urging of Bishop Scalabrini of 
Piacenza, who himself had just founded 
a community for the spiritual care of 
Italian immigrants to America, and 
with the approval of Pope Leo XIII 
who urged her to turn her eyes to the 
West instead of the East, she deter- 
mined to set out for North America. 
Despite difficult, humble beginnings 
the new congregation made excellent 
progress, due principally, under God, 
to the energetic zeal of its foundress. 
At the time of her death, sixty-seven 
houses had been established. With 
authorization of the Holy See, she con- 
tinued to serve as the superioress- 
general throughout her life. By word 
and example, she kept before her sub- 
jects the great ideal of God’s glory and 
the strengthening love of the Sacred 
Heart. Notwithstanding her own poor 
health, she journeyed through both 
Europe and America many times, pro- 
moting the work of her community. 
She was known to all, even non- 
Catholics, for her missionary efforts in 
behalf of Italian immigrants in the new 
world, who had so often been bereft of 
assistance and care. Thus, she came 
to be known as “‘the mother of Italian 
immigrants.”’ In spite of her tre- 


mendous activity throughout her whole 
life, she nevertheless exemplified in her 
own daily life all the Christian virtues 
to a heroic degree, so much so that even 
during her lifetime she had a reputa- 


tion for sanctity. The center of her - 


life, the source of her own charity, and 
the standard under which she served 
always, was solely and entirely the 
Sacred Heart. 

She entered into eternity in her 
sixty-seventh year on December 22, 
1917, in the city of Chicago, where she 
had gone to arrange for the enlarging 
of a hospital. Her death was a widely 
publicized event. Great crowds came 
to view her body, all seeking some 
object to keep for veneration. Espe- 
cially great was the sorrow of the 
Italian immigrants to whom she was so 
devoted. Funeral services were held 
in both Chicago and New York City. 
Her remains were then placed in a 
chapel at West Park, N. Y. In 1933 
the body was transferred to New York 
City to repose in a chapel of the com- 
munity on Fort Washington Avenue 
and 190th Street. There she sleeps 
the peace of Christ. 


Beatification and Canonization 


Because of her widespread reputa- 
tion for sanctity, even among non- 
Catholics, it was not long before steps 
were taken for Francesca’s beatifica- 
tion. Informative proceedings were 
held in Chicago and Lodi. Her writ- 
ings were examined.» The postulator 
of her cause then obtained the com- 
mission to introduce it formally on 
March 30, 1931. Apostolic processes 
were conducted in Chicago and Lodi 
and in Rome, and completed in two 
years.- After these had been duly 
certified and accepted, and a dispensa- 
tion granted from the required lapse of 
fifty years after death (Canon 2101), 
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the Congregation of Rites began its 
discussion of heroic virtue in the three 
customary sessions, the last being held 
in the presence of the Holy Father him- 
self on October 26, 1937. On the 
Feast of the Presentation of the Blessed 
Virgin that year, the Pope officially de- 
clared her heroic virtue. Then fol- 
lowed, at the recommendation of the 
Congregation of Rites, the official 
papal acceptance of two cures wrought 
in the United States through the inter- 
cession of Venerable Francesca, as 
truly miraculous, namely, that of in- 
curable pyloric and duodenal adhesions 
of Sister Delphina Grazioli and that of 
total blindness of Peter Smith caused 
by the ustion of the cornea and tissue 
ofboth eyes. This decree was issued 
on July 31, 1938. On August 6 the 
Pope decreed the beatification could be 
safely declared, and the official beatifi- 
cation was solemnly celebrated on 
November 13, 1938. 

Favors and even miracles continued 
through the intercession of Blessed 
Francesca. Therefore, the cause of 
her canonization was officially opened 
on June 21, 1939. Apostolic proced- 
ings were begun at Lodi, where two 
cures had been reported. These cures 
are described as follows in the Decree: 


‘Paul Pezzini suffered from cystic 
sclerosis from 1914, caused by a burn 
from a silver nitrate irrigation. In 
February, 1939, he was stricken with 
double pneumonia and acute glom- 
erulo-nephritis- and brought to 
death’s door. All known remedies 
proved useless and the doctors gave 
up all hope of recovery. With his 
condition becoming more serious 
and the patient seemingly in a crisis, 
very urgent prayers were offered, as 
the only hope, for the intercession of 
Blessed Francesca Xaviera Cabrini. 
The merciful God graciously heard 
these prayers. For on February 20, 
a complete and instantaneous cure 


was obtained—not only from the 
chronic cystitis of the bladder and 
the sclerosis, but also from double 
pneumonia and uremia. X-ray pic- 
tures have shown that, after the 
cure, the patient enjoys better 
health than before his sicknesses. 
Two physicians have testified to this 
effect under oath. Both attendant 
doctors and three experts of the 
Congregation of Sacred Rites have 
admitted the miracle without hesita- 
tion.” 


“Hector Pagetti was afflicted with 
such serious osteo-periosteitis, and 
even perhaps tuberculosis, in the 
right foot that a scraping of the bone 
was deemed necessary by two physi- 
cians. With the condition becom- 
ing worse, a novena was begun on 
August 1, 1939, and then repeated, 
before an image and relic of Blessed 
Francesca Xaviera exposed for ven- 
eration in the sick-room. Her 
patronage was invoked as the only 
way of obtaining a cure. The cure 
took place completely and instan- 
taneously. For on the afternoon of 
August 19 the doctor saw that the 
disease was getting worse every way: 
there was a fistula with a pus dis- 
charge, the foot was tumorous, and 
the patient suffered acute pain. 
The next morning the doctor found 
that the fistula was healed and 
covered with new skin, and the foot 
was no longer swollen, but could be 
walked on as if it were never dis- 
eased, and hence he proclaimed the 
change a real miracle. Three ex- 
perts, specially selected, likewise de- 
clared the cure was instantaneous 
and complete.”’ 


After these cures had been discussed 
by the Congregation of Rites in three 
sessions, Pope Pius XII on June 20, 
1943, officially pronounced them to be 
instantaneous and complete. On Feb- 
ruary 27, 1944, he decreed canonization 
could be safely undertaken. But it 
was postponed until the Sacred College 
of Cardinals might be convoked after 
the war and duly consulted. There- 
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fore, in the Secret Consistory of Febru- 
ary 18, 1946, the question of four 
canonizations, including that of Blessed 
Francesca, was presented to the Sacred 


College. On February 21, in the Pub-. 


lic Consistory, the advocate of each 
cause pleaded his case. The final step 
of ratification was not taken until a 
Semipublic Consistory on June 13, 
1946, prior to which the Cardinals, 
Patriarchs, Archbishops and Bishops 
in attendance had continued to im- 
plore divine guidance and to acquaint 
themselves with the life, virtue and 
miracles of each beatus. Unanimous 
approval was given to the four canon- 
izations. 

Amid a great assemblage in the 
Vatican Basilica on July 7, 1946, the 
Holy Father declared and defined 
Blessed Francesca Xaviera Cabrini to 
be a Saint and enrolled her in the 
Church’s catalogue of Saints, ordering 
that her feast be observed in the uni- 
versal Church upon December 22 each 
year. On that occasion the Holy 
Father proposed the new Saint as a 
model for all the faithful. 


‘Moreover, let them learn from 
her—who not only cherished her 
native land with a most ardent love, 
but who bestowed her works of 
love and zeal even on foreign lands— 
that all nations and peoples are one 
family, which should not be torn 
asunder by black, turbulent dissen- 
sions, by unending hatreds because 
of injuries received, but united by 
that brotherly love which ought to 
arise from the teaching and divine 
example of Jesus Christ. May this 
new holy virgin obtain this from the 
Prince of Peace and the Father of 
all, so that minds may be brought 
into harmony by the extinction of 
hate, and private and public life may 
not be rent by unrestrained self- 
seeking but ordered through justice 
and equity, and that thus a true 
peace may delight the human race 


and bring a daily increase of greater 
well-being to all.”’ 


Erection of a New Canadian 
Diocese 


By a Decree of December 22, 1945, 
His Holiness established the Diocese of 
Kamloops, British Columbia. His Ex- 
cellency, Archbishop Duke of Van- 
couver, had informed the Holy See that 
his diocese was too vast, and requested 
that a new diocese be created. The 
territory of the new diocese lies be- 
tween 50° and 53° latitude and 119° 
and 124° longitude, with the seat of 
the diocese in the City of Kamloops. 
The Church of the Sacred Heart in 
Kamloops is the cathedral church. 
The clergy of the new diocese are to be 
those assigned to its territory when the 
decree of erection is executed. The 
archiepiscopal curia is directed to de- 
posit in the curia of the new diocese all 
the documents and records pertaining 
to its clergy and faithful (Acta Ap. 
Sedis, XXXIX, 73-75). 


Papal Allocution to the New 
Chinese Minister 


Upon presentation of his credentials 
as the envoy of the Republic of China 
to the Holy See, Mr. John Wu Ching 
Hsiang was addressed in English by 
the Holy Father. His Holiness spoke 
of China as “‘the cradle of Asia’s ori- 
ental civilization.’”’ He recalled that 
the minister's own conversion “was 
illumined by Dante’s Divine Comedy.” 
He stressed the ‘common element so 
essential’? among all peoples and the 
need of brotherhood and love overcom- 
ing the forces “that are preventing or 
delaying the advent of a true peace.” 
After emphasizing the special ties now 
uniting the Holy See and the Republic 
of China, he concluded with the hope 
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that the journey of the Chinese people 
from twilight to dawn will soon end in 
the brightness of a secure internal and 
external peace (Acta Ap. Sedis, 
XXXIX, 88-89) 


Marianna Islands Now Part of 
the Vicariate of Gdam 

Formerly this territory was a dis- 
tinct vicariate under the Apostolic 
Delegate of Japan. By a decree of the 
Congregation of Propaganda of July 4, 
1946, the Marianna Islands become 
part of the Vicariate Apostolic of 
Guam, and are therefore entrusted to 
the care of His Excellency, the Apos- 
tolic Delegate to the United States 
(Acta Ap. Sedis, XX XIX, 95-96). 


The Canonization Causes of 
Two Diocesan Priests 


With the approval of His Holiness, 
the Congregation of Rites granted on 
July 12, 1946, the commission to in- 


troduce the cause of beatification of 
Father Emmanuel Dominigo y Sol, the 
founder of the Congregation of Dio- 
cesan Workers, a community estab- 
lished in Spain to provide for the spe- 
cial needs of diocesan bishops. Some 
of the members of this community, as 
well as priests trained in their semin- 
aries, suffered martyrdom in the recent 
persecutions in Mexico and Spain. 
The preliminary inquiries having been 
made, the official process is now form- 
ally begun. Another Decree of the 
Congregation, issued on December 8, 
1946, accepted two instantaneous and 
complete cures as the required miracles 
for the canonization of Blessed Joseph 
Cafasso, who during his lifetime was 
the rector of an ecclesiastical house in 
Turin. The introduction to both de- 
crees lays stress on the great need of 
holiness in the priestly ministry 
(Acta Ap. Sedis, XX XIX, 97-101). 

FRANCIS B. DONNELLY, M.A., J.C.D. 














Homiletic Part. 


Gomilies on the Liturgy of the Sundays and Feasts 


By JOSEPH H. Cassipy, M.M. 


Sixth Sunday after Pentecost 
The Compassion of Christ 


“I have compassion on the multitude” (Mark, viii. 2). 


SYNOPSIS: 
I. Introduction: Liturgy of to-day’s Mass. 
(a) Portrays hope. 
II. Key to Christ’s life: Compassion: 
(a) Not only in general, 
(b) But personal. 
III. Each man an individual. 
(a) Type found in nature. 
IV. Compassion of Christ for all. 
(a) For mother, father, young, sinner. 
V. Conclusion: Let us be worthy of this 
hope and compassion. 


The entire Liturgy of to-day’s Mass 
is one of hope—hope not only for 
people in general, but hope for each 
individual. It breathes forth hope for 
each and every man everywhere and 
always. Furthermore, it gives hope 
not only to the good, those who are 
following in the footsteps of the gentle 
Master, but hope to the sinner—hope 
to those who have strayed away from 
the hallowed paths of righteousness. 
Yes, even hope to the seemingly lost 
sheep who have long remained 
shackled in the  ever-tightening 
chains of habitual serious sin. 

One who runs may clearly read in 
the consoling words of to-day’s Mass 
the great and personal concern the 
Master has for each and every one of 
us. There are times when we may 
easily come to think that we are for- 


gotten in the great mass of humanity. 
There are so many times when our 
prayers seem to be unanswered. And 
daily our crosses seem to and do grow 
more heavy. The struggle of our 
daily life becomes more intense and 
complicated. Our temptations be- 
come more numerous and increasingly 
more difficult to overcome. 

At such times it is easy to conclude 
that we are forgotten by God. Some 
one may ask: “If He thought of us, 
would He have taken away from us the 
fervent inspirations and consolations 
we once had? Would He have allowed 
our spiritual lives to become like 
barren and parched deserts? Would 
He have allowed our souls to become 
cold and despairing?” One could 
easily reason in such a manner, but 
such reasoning is false. And to-day’s 
Mass proves its falsity; for in its 
Liturgy we have portrayed the great 
majestic figure of the gentle Master 
who has compassion on the multitude. 


Christ’s Compassion on the Multitude 


Looking over the great crowd of 
people who had followed Him out into 
the country for three days, the Master 
understood what was going on in the 
minds and hearts of each of those four 
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thousand. They believed in Him— 
that was why they followed Him. 
They had seen His power shown forth 
in His miracles. They had listened to 
the majesty of His words—His seeming 
paradoxes, yet most tender and con- 
soling gospel of the Sermon on the 
Mount. They were greatly attracted 
by the inspiring spell of His person- 
ality. They instinctively felt He was 
their friend. But just now they were 
tired and weary and very hungry. 
In fact, Jesus feared that they might 
“faint by the wayside.”’ 

But the Master understood all this. 
In fact, He had more than under- 
standing. He had ‘“‘compassion”’ on 
them. For you know this word means 
“to suffer with.’’ And that was pre- 
cisely what Christ did. He suffered 
with the multitude. He too felt their 
weariness and hunger. And at once 
He did something about it. He fed 
them. As they sat on the cool and 
refreshing grass, He multiplied the 
seven loaves and gave them to eat until 
all were filled. Each individual felt 
His concern and compassion for him. 
Each one was personally rested and 
personally fed. 

That beautifully consoling scene of 
concern and compassion was enacted 
two thousand years ago. And myriad 
millions of times has it been reénacted 
since in many a forgotten life. The 
poet has said: ‘“Who made the heart, 
’tis He alone decidedly can judge it.”’ 
And in these words he has made a very 
true and profound observation of life. 
We are often misjudged, misunder- 
stood, by our fellow-men. But the 
loving God who made us understands 
us; and the gentle Master who re- 
deemed us feels our every affliction. 
He has compassion on us. He suffers 
with us. 


His Compassion for Us Individually 


It is easy for us to forget at times one 
of the important facts of life, namely, 
that we are all individuals. There 
are no two human beings in the entire 
human race that are exactly the same. 
We may be very similar, but not the 
same. We may be alike, but we are 
also unlike. We may and do have 
much in common, but there are some 
things that we and we alone have. 

We may observe a type of this fact 
in the life of Nature about us. For 
example, if we look at a maple tree, 
we shall see that all its beautiful leaves 
are similar. But if we examine 
closely, we shall find that no two leaves 
on that tree are exactly alike. There 
is some little difference in each. And 
again as we gaze on a growing field 
of wheat on the plains of the Middle 
West, we might easily conclude that 
each blade of wheat was exactly like 
its neighbor. They appear to be so 
at first sight. But again on close 
examination we shall find there are 
differences, ever so slight as they may 
be. 


Human Misunderstanding and Divine 


Comprehension 
And so too in the race of men. No 
two are exactly alike. There are 
differences even between twins. The 


Dionne quintuplets are a lovely group 
of very similar girls, but they are not 
the same; they are not exactly alike. 
They are individuals. Now, so much 
is this so among us humans that there 
are some things that we can’t explain 
adequately to any other human being 
in the world. There are some tempta- 
tions, some hopes and desires, some 
workings in our souls that we can’t fully 
explain toanyone—anyone. There are 
some things that even our closest 
friendscannot understandfully. There 
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are phases of our lives that na other 
human can comprehend adequately. 
We are individuals. And thus in 
some things we must needs stand alone. 
Gestures, signs and language are unable 
to convey these things fully to our 
fellow-man. 

But there is one who can and does 
understand. He is the gentle Master, 
our changeless friend, Our Lord and 
Saviour, Jesus Christ. He not only 
understands, but He has compassion 
onus. He suffers with us in our every 
sorrow. He feels the weight of our 
every cross. And, through His divine 
grace, His hand of Divinity is extended 
to our heart of humanity to enkindle 
therein the blessed fire of His love that 
can melt away all the hurdles and bar- 
riers of life. All humanity feels His 
compassion. No one is forgotten. 
The forgotten, truly and in fact by 
the world, is always remembered by 
the gentle Master. 


Christ’s Compassion’ for the Modern 
Father and Mother 


The mother feels and knows His com- 
passion. In the keen competition of 
life in the modern world, the mother’s 
lot becomes increasingly more difficult. 
Her high and noble vocation as the 
wife and mother was never easy. 
The efficient and Christian manage- 
ment of a home was always a full-time 
job. It has always meant tremen- 
dous personal love and sacrifice. That 
love for husband, home and children 
which prepares the mother’s heart 
for sacrifice, and that sacrifice which 
confirms the mother’s heart in life- 
long and undying love—this has ever 
been true, but to-day there are in- 
numerable new problems for every 
mother to face. New ideologies and 
subversive philosophies have invaded 
the home. These are a challenge to 


the mother. But always, through her 
days of toil and sacrifice and through 
the silent watches of the night, the 
Master understands her trials and 
helps her to carry her burdens. He 
not only understands, but He suffers 
with her every sorrow and puts no 
bounds to His divine help for her. 

And the Christian father too is 
close to the heart of the compassionate 
Christ. As head of the home, as the 
breadwinner. for the family, the father 
has a long and wearisome assignment. 
As the soldier of Christ, he must needs 
be a living example to his children in 
the daily living of a Christian life. 
But the same Christ who fed His tired 
and hungry followers in the desert 
when there just wasn’t enough food, 
once again will feed the soul of the 
father and help him to provide for 
his children and home when humanly 
speaking this would seem impossible. 
In his greatest difficulties, in poverty 
and sickness, the father is never 
forgotten. The compassionate Christ 
always sees to that. 


His Compassion for the Young 


And so too the young man and 
young woman face to-day tempations 
and problems that were unknown in 
ages past. Even in the world of 
western civilization, they daily breathe 
a pagan atmosphere. Many of those 
with whom they have daily contact 
recognize no God, never bend a knee 
in prayer, and live their lives on a 
purely material plane. Many too 
whom they daily must work with are 
scoffers at religion or open enemies of 
God. To live in such an atmosphere, 
to build a home or live without a home 
under such conditions, demands strong 
faith and continual sacrifice on the 
part of our young men and women. 
But the Master is acutely aware of all 
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this, and to the struggle of each in 
person He gives His understanding 
concern and compassion when they 
have recourse to him. 

But perhaps to the sinner is the 
compassion of Our Lord most appar- 
ent. He called Himself the “Good 
Shepherd” in the Gospel days, and 
portrayed Himself in a parable as the 
Father of the Prodigal Son. He is 
truly the ‘‘Hound of Heaven,” pur- 


suing the soul of the sinner till death 
has closed the door of life. The sinner 
may ever find in His Sacred Heart 
the source and the infinite ocean of 
mercy. 

As we assist at this Holy Mass to- 
day, let us all, priest and people, thank 
God for His mercy, and pray fervently 
that we may always be worthy of the 
hope, love and compassion of the 
gentle Master. 


Seventh Sunday after Pentecost 


A Call to Action 
‘He who does the will of My Father who is in heaven, he shall enter in the 


kingdom of heaven” 


SYNOPSIS: 
I. Introduction: To-day’s Mass is a call 
to action. 

II. Forces of evil are active. 
(a) Have always been so. 
(b) Are so to-day. 
Bring forth good fruit. 
(a) Yield your lives to God. 
(b) Turn from sin. 
(c) Reasonable service. 
IV. Conclusion: Live always a true soldier 

of the Master. 


III. 


The Liturgy of to-day’s Mass is a 
call to action—a call to action for good 
and not for evil, action worthy of the 
God who created us and keeps us 
locked in the arms of His Providence. 
“O clap your hands, all ye nations: 
shout unto God with the voice of joy. 
For the Lord is most high; He is 
terrible; He is a great king over all 
the earth’ (Ps. xlvi). It is not 


enough to stand still in the spiritual 
life or to coast along leisurely, without 
a positive effort for the kingdom of 
God. 

Placing ourselves at the complete 
disposal of God’s holy will in our re- 


(Matt., vii. 21). 

gard, we must strive to bring forth 
good fruit in our every thought, word 
and deed. His providence will ever 
sustain us if we codperate with His 
grace, but we can do nothing effective 
without drawing strength, force, and 
inspiration from His inexhaustible 
source of grace. ‘“‘My grace is suffi- 
cient for thee,’’ He told St. Paul, and 
in the Gospel story He warned His 
followers: ‘“‘Without Me you can do 
nothing.’’ With purpose, then, the 
faithful pray in to-day’s Mass: ‘“O 
God, whose providence never fails in 
its plans, we humbly plead for our- 
selves that Thou remove whatever may 
be harmful and grant whatever may be 
useful.” He has a special work for 
each of us to do—a special place for us 
in His divine strategy in time, that we 
will not be fully aware of till eternity 
begins for us. We may be but a very 
small thread in the great tapestry of 
life that He is quietly weaving; but 
if we fail Him, there will be a flaw in 
His design. Let us, then, be up and 
doing. 
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Activity of the Forces of Evil 


There is no doubt that the forces of 
evil have been very active from the 
beginning of time. They have used 
to the utmost every instrument at 
their disposal. They have made the 
most of every opportunity. Their hate 
of God and His divine works and plans 
has been sufficient motive to keep 
them ever busy in their nefarious cam- 
paigns for evil. And they have left 
down through the ages a tragic trail 
of broken hearts and lost souls. 
Working with them, too many men 
have made of their lives a shameful 
spiritual shambles. 

The destructive work of the Evil 
One began in the very garden of Eden; 
and the mark and stamp of his curse 
is worn by every child of Adam down 
to the present day. The story of 
mankind contains the blot of the 
bloody hands of Cain and of the long 
line of his successors. Men have 
lowered their eyes from heaven, and 
bowed their knees to worship the 
golden calf. They have bargained 
away their high and holy heritage for 
a “mess of pottage,”’ and have gone 
through life with their hands filled 
with “filthy lucre,’’ but bringing to 
eternity no sheaves of good works. 


Work of Evil Prophets 


And there has always been an evil 
tribe of false prophets—prophets who 
perhaps even wore the livery of Je- 


hovah and at least did their evil work 


in His name. Their words led many 
astray. Externally they seemed to be 
good; they appeared to lead the way 
to God. But they were not what they 
seemed. From within the fold they 
gnawed at the very vitals of the spirit- 
ual life, and cast confusion and deso- 
lation into the souls of man. Every 
age has had this dark brood of men. 


And in every age they have wrought 
widespread destruction. Of these 
the Master spoke when He warned 
His followers to “beware of false 
prophets who come to you in sheep’s 
clothing, but inwardly are ravenous 
wolves. By their fruits you shall 
know them.” 

All these and many other doers of 
evil we have with us to-day. In- 
spired and led by the arch-fiend, who 
“roams through the world seeking 
whom he may devour,” their works 
of destruction are enormous. Their 
efforts are ceaseless. Their energy 
seems inexhaustible. Surreptitiously, 
by stealth and fraud, they deceive the 
wary and cautious. Openly and de- 
fiantly they use a villainous means 
for their nefarious ends. The last 
generation and a half of men have seen 
two world wars with physical casual- 
ties running into hundreds of millions, 
but with spiritual casualties far beyond 
the comprehension of any man. We 
have seen the rise of false ideologies 
take possession of the minds of men. 
Subversive philosophies have invaded 
our schools and homes. What evil 
all these have wrought is beyond the 
power of man to compute fully and 
adequately. But most certainly it is 
enormous. 


Fruits of Evil Doctrines 


To mention but a few fruits of their 
evil efforts we have seen love taken 
from the hearts of men—love that was 
placed there by the hand of the gentle 
Master and His blessed Mother, love 
that was the heritage of two thousand 
years of Christian civilization. And in 
the place of that love we have seen hate 
enthroned in the hearts of men—hate 
that aligned brother against brother 
in internecine strife. This hate has 
led strong nations to overrun and crush 
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their weaker neighbors; it has left in 
its bloody wake chaos and a shambles 
of death and destruction. 

We have long known and believed 
that the State was the servant of the 
citizen; that it is erected and con- 
stituted to represent the will of the 
majority of the people. We have 
taken it to be a fact that we are born 
free men and equal to our fellow-men 
before the organic law of the land; 
that man is the captain of his own soul 
and the master of his own destiny. 

But we have seen a false ideology 
change all this. We have seen it make 
of man a slave and chattel of the State. 
We have seen this subversive phi- 
losophy destroy our churches, schools, 
and orphanages. It has sabotaged our 
democratic and free institutions. It 


has openly challenged the constituted ' 


rights of men, and _ surreptitiously 
gnawed at the very vitals of Christian 
society in all its complex ramifica- 
tions. And all this has been done with 
a diabolical insistency and with a 
fiendish energy. 


Challenge of To-Day’s Liturgy 


Most timely, then, is the call of 
to-day’s Mass. A call for us all to 
bestir ourselves, and to ‘‘seek not the 
things that are ours, but the things 
that belong to Jesus Christ.” ‘“‘Come, 
children, hearken to me; I will teach 
you the fear of the Lord. Come ye 
to Him and be enlightened, and your 
faces shall not be confounded. O 
clap your hands, all ye nations; shout 
unto God with the voice of joy’ 
(Ps. xxxiii). If we place our destiny 
in the hands of God, He will teach us 
how to live and act. He will point out 


to us the work he wishes us .9 do in 
this life. 
the grace, to fulfill our vocation. 


He will give us the power, 
He 


will sustain us in being true soldiers 
of the gentle Master. 

But in doing all this we must needs 
turn definitely from evil works and sin. 
There can be no divided allegiance in 
His service. There can be no com- 
promise with the enemy. We must 
be willing slaves in the holy crusade to 
spread the kingdom of God on earth. 
As this morning’s Epistle says: ‘‘As 
you yielded your members as slaves of 
uncleanness and iniquity unto iniquity 
so now yield your members as slaves of 
justice unto sanctification” (Rom., vi. 
19). Clean of heart, we must bring 
forth good fruit. Our lives must be 
filled with good works, and our arms 
full of sheaves for the harvest. 

And this service cannot be a mere 
external thing; it cannot be a mere 
lip-service. It must needs come from 
the heart; it must be wrought with 
all the fullness of a soul dedicated to 
God. Too often ours has been merely 
an external service. But in this morn- 
ing’s Gospel the Master gives the warn- 
ing that He will not tolerate a pseudo- 
service. He will have nothing but a 
full, real, and sincere service: ‘“‘Not 
everyone who says to Me, ‘Lord, Lord,’ 
shall enter the kingdom of heaven; 
but he who does the will of My Father 
in heaven shall enter the kingdom of 
heaven” (Matt., vii. 21). Timely, 
then, is the concluding prayer in to- 
day's Mass: ‘‘May Thy health-giving 
grace, O Lord, both lead us from wrong 
ways and lead us unto Thy right way.” 


Rendering Reasonable Service 


Of course, we shall find many about 
us every day who will mock, and say 
there is no need for such service. They 
will brand as medieval and priest- 
ridden the faithful followers of Christ. 
They will scoff at all restraint and dis- 
cipline. They will call self-denial and 
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abstaining from sin a crippling frus- 
tration. They will argue that to come 
to our best possible development we 
must give full freedom to the cravings 
of our body and every love of our heart. 
That to do anything else is wrong, 
illogical and unreasonable. So the 
great body of American ‘youth -have 
been taught for a long time in our 
schools, literature and stage. It took 
a life-or-death struggle of a world at 
war to teach us discipline and sacrifice. 

Perhaps, no more timely advice 
could be given than that given by St. 
Paul, the greatest of all Christian mis- 
sionaries: ‘I beseech you by the mercy 
of God, that you present your bodies a 


living sacrifice, holy, pleasing unto 
God, your reasonable service’ (Ro- 
mans, xii. 1). And such service cer- 
tainly seems reasonable when we con- 
sider what the gentle Master has done 
for us. Coming down from heaven, He 
took upon Himself human flesh and 
lived, worked, and died for us; that 
He might buy us back from the slavery 
of Satan, and purchase for us the re- 
wards of eternal life. Let us then so 
live that, when we pass from time to 
eternity, we can say: “It is finished. 
The work Thou hast given me to do, is 
done. I am bringing home the fruits 
of a good life, the trophies of a soldier 
of Jesus Christ.” 


Eighth Sunday after Pentecost 
Our Responsibility to God 


‘Make an accounting of thy stewardship, for thou canst be steward no longer” 
(Luke, xvi. 2). 


SYNOPSIS: 
I. We have received much from God: 
(a) Bodies, health, etc.; 
(b) Soul, grace. 
II. These we do not merit. 
(a) We must make a full account for all 
these. 
(b) We may not squander them. 
III. Sarcasm of the parable. 
(a) Make friends with mammon! 
(b) Their eternal homes! 
IV. Conclusion: Use well all gifts of God 
and save your souls. 


Perhaps very few of us ever ade- 
quately realize the full value of the 
gifts God has given us. Yes, occa- 
sionally we revert to these gifts, and at 
times we may be partially grateful. 
We may have some understanding of 
their value—some appreciation of what 
they mean to us in time, and some con- 
ception of their significance for eter- 
nity. But I doubt if we are ever fully 


appreciative, or adequately grateful. 
And I am quite sure that too often we 
do not properly evaluate our responsi- 
bility in their possession. For we have 
a responsibility, and a very grave one. 
We must make an accounting of them 
all. We must show how we used 
them—the most important gifts and 
also the most insignificant ones. Some 
day we all shall certainly hear the 
challenge: ‘“‘Make an accounting of 
thy stewardship.” 


Recapitulation of God’s Gifts 

Briefly then, let us look over some of 
these gifts. First of all, by His secon- 
dary laws of nature God has given us a 
body. In most cases it is a strong and 
healthy body. He has given us the 
power to move about, the power to 
converse with our fellow-man. He has 
given us the priceless power of sight, 
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whereby we may see all the myriad of 
millions of beautiful things He has 
placed in the world about us: the 
gorgeous and luxurious beauty of the 
flowers, the majesty and power of the 
sea, and the countless splendors of field 
and forest. He has given us the gift of 
hearing, whereby we can listen to the 
words of our friends and hear the thrill- 
ing songs of the bird, and the other 
countless sounds of nature which is sel- 
dom silent. 

He has given us a mind, an intellect, 
whereby we may know truth—not only 
the truth of the complex system of 
nature, but the eternal truths of God. 
By this superb instrument we may 
have the never-failing thrill of learning 
more and more, understanding more 
and more, of the myriad of truths of 
time and eternity. 

He has given us the heart—the 
human heart—whereby we may love. 
And guided in a Christian manner that 
heart will be an instrument of contin- 
ual pleasure and profit in life. By it 
we may love all the countless treasures 
of nature; we may love our fellow- 
man, and in turn receive the gifts of 
his love and devotion. 

So too, God has given us a free will. 
By this power we are set aside from all 
His other earthly creations: we are 
free, we are the captains of our own 
souls and the masters of our own des- 
tinies. We are thus individuals. No 
man may command us against that 
will. We stand apart, we are inde- 
pendent, we are free men. 


Our Immortal Soul 


Furthermore, at the moment of con- 
ception God breathed into our face an 
immortal soul—the masterpiece of His 
creation. He has placed upon that 
soul the mark of immortality. It will 


never die; there is no power in the 


universe, except God Himself, that can 
destroy that soul. And He never will 
destroy it; He wills that it shall live 
for all eternity. He has done even 
more. He has clothed that soul with 
the beautiful garment of His love— 
sanctifying grace. We couldn’t merit 
this favor; we couldn’t demand it. 
It is a pure gift to us—won through the 
birth, life, death and resurrection of 
our Lord Jesus Christ. And God has 
placed in that soul the virtues of faith, 
hope and charity, whereby we may 
have the high privilege of believing 
that there is a God, believing all the 
truth He has revealed to us; whereby 
we know that God is our final good, 
that He has given us the certain means 
of attaining that hoped-for goal. And 
finally we have that priceless gift of 
loving God above everything else, and 
our neighbors as ourselves. 

And further, God has enkindled that 
soul with the fires of the Holy Spirit 
and endowed it with the numerous 
gifts of that same Holy Spirit. All this 
God has done for us freely and as a 
pure gift. We merited nothing of all 
those gifts. But He didn’t stop here. 
Having made_.us sons of God, brothers 
of Christ and heirs to heaven by His 
grace, He has made us temples of the 
Holy Spirit; and if we love Him and 
keep His commandments, He will come 
and dwell within us. 


Our Responsibility for God’s Gifts 


Thus, we are the recipients of a body 
and of an immortal soul—a soul des- 
tined to eternal life, if we will only use 
the means that He has put at our dis- 
posal. Truly great and overwhelming 
is our responsibility. Our stewardship 
is a most serious matter, and we will 
have to make a strict accounting for all 
of this. But we should ever meditate 
and ponder upon the great multitude of 
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these gifts; and we should ever be 
most profoundly grateful for these. 
Like David of old, we should con- 
stantly ask ourselves: ‘‘What should 
I return to the Lord for all that He has 
given me?’ Let us always seek His 
help that we may be worthy of all 
these gifts. Let the prayer of- to- 
day’s Mass rise from our grateful 
hearts: ‘‘We pray Thee, O Lord, in 
Thy mercy to grant us the spirit of 
always thinking and doing what is 
right, so that we who cannot exist 
without Thee, may be able to live 
according to Thy will.”’ 

And, of course, let us have the great- 
est confidence in Him. If we ask, He 
will give us whatever we need on our 
road to salvation. The gentle Master 
Himself told His disciples: ‘‘Amen I 
say to you, whatever you ask the 
Father in My name He will give it to 
you.’ God is our Father, and we 
know how much a human father loves 
his children; there is hardly anything 
he will not do for them. How much 
more is this true of our Heavenly 
Father who is in heaven! In to-day’s 
Epistle St. Paul tells us to have no fear, 
for God is our Father and we are His 
sons. ‘‘Now, you have not received a 
spirit of bondage so as to be again in 
fear; but you have received a spirit of 
adoption as sons by virtue of which 
we say: ‘Abba, Father.’ The Spirit 
Himself gives testimony to our spirit 
that we are sons of God. But if we are 
sons, we are heirs also; heirs indeed of 
God and joint heirs with Christ’ 
(Rom., viii. 15-17). As David of old, 
we shall constantly turn to God for 
protection in our tremendous steward- 
ship: ‘‘Be thou unto me a God, a pro- 
tector and a place of refuge, to save me. 
In Thee, O God, have I hoped: O Lord 
let me never be confounded. Great is 
the Lord and exceedingly to be praised; 


in the city of our God, in the holy 
mountain’’ (Ps. xxx). 


The Unjust Steward 


Certain, indeed, is the fact of God’s 
many and priceless gifts to us; certain, 
too, is the fact of our great responsi- 
bility. We have been placed as stew- 
ards over these myriads of gifts, and one 
day we shall have to render an account 
of that stewardship. We shall most 
certainly one day hear the challenge: 
“Give an account of thy stewardship.”’ 
In this morning’s Gospel the Master 
gives a parable, setting forth the tragic 
plight of an unjust steward who had 
wasted his master’s goods and was to be 
deprived of his stewardship. He didn’t 
know what to do, but he did understand 
his plight. And he asked himself: 
“What shall I do, because my lord 
taketh away from me the stewardship? 
To dig I am not able; to beg I am 
ashamed.” And then he thought of a 
scheme. Wily trader that he was, he 
didn’t hesitate to bargain with his 
master’s goods. He told his master’s 
debtors to reduce their bills consider- 
ably and he would put his approval 
upon them. Thus he sought to gain 
their favor and friendship, so that, 
when he would lose his stewardship, he 
would not be homeless. They could 
take care of him. They would receive 
him “into their homes.” 


The Mammon of Iniquity 


This was a typical worldly bargain— 
unscrupulous and unjust. And the 
master seemed to approve of it in the 
parable. ‘“‘And the lord commended 
the unjust steward, for as much as he 
had done wisely; for the children of 
this world are wiser in their generation 
than the children of light.”” And then 
comes perhaps the only time when the 
Master seemed to be sarcastic in the 
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Gospel story. He recommended that 
we do likewise! ‘And I say to you 
make unto you friends of the mammon 
of iniquity, that when you shall fail, 
they may receive you into everlasting 
dwellings.”’ 

Certainly He knew, and we know, 
that the “mammon of iniquity’”’ has 
no everlasting dwelling. The evil 
purveyors of gold have power and 
sumptuous dwellings here below, but 
they are not everlasting. Like the gold 
that stained their hands and seared 
their souls, these dwellings are soon to 
be in ruins and be forgotten. ‘All 
right,’’ the Master would seem to say, 
“go ahead; make friends with the 


mammon of iniquity; but you know 
what they will do for you when you no 
longer have power; when you have lost 
your stewardship. They will certainly 
ignore and forget you.”’ 

Therefore, in deepest humility, let 
us ever be grateful to God for His 
priceless gifts to us. Let us treasure 
them, guard them, and use them most 
carefully. He has placed them in our 
hands. We do not merit them. We 
are merely the watchful stewards car- 
ing for them. Let us daily ask Al- 
mighty God for the power and grace to 
be just and good stewards, that 
through His mercy we may save our 
souls for eternity. 


Ninth Sunday after Pentecost 
The Sanctity of God’s Church 


“My house is a house of prayer; but you have made it a den of thieves’ (Luke, 
xix. 47). 


SYNOPSIS: 


I. Last efforts of Christ to save mankind. 
(a) Last visit to Jerusalem. 
(b) In the shadow of the Cross. 
II. He casts out money-changers. 
(a) Temple was house of prayer. 
(b) Was then used for profit. 
(c) Religion may not be bought. 
We are to live Christian lives. 
(a) We must not be idolaters. 
(b) Nor unclean. 
(c) Nor tempt God. 
IV. Conclusion: Tragically futile efforts of 
the Church to save world to-day. 
(a) Personal sanctification antidote to 
evil world. 


III. 


The Liturgy of to-day’s Mass por- 
trays the last tragic efforts of the gentle 
Master to save the Jews and to have 
His Gospel received by all mankind. 
Thirty years of the sacred span of His 
life He had spent in the home, for He 
realized that the home was the primary 


unit of society. It was the nursery, 
not only of the body, but also of the 
soul. He knew that, as the home was, 
so society would be. If you tamper 
with home, you tamper with society. 
If you make the home God-less, society 
will be God-less. If you make the 
home Christian, society will be Chris- 
tian, and the love and prosperity of the 
gentle Christ will bless that society. 
Then, on leaving His humble home 
at Nazareth, Our Lord went out into 
the world to spend the three years of 
His public ministry: ‘‘He went about 
doing good and healing all.”” He called 
His Apostles, including Peter upon 
whom He was to found His Church. 
“‘And leaving all things, they followed 
Him.” He gave to the world His 
Gospel of seeming paradoxes in the 
beautiful Sermon on the Mount. He 


manifested His divine power by His 
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miracles. He made the blind see, the 
dumb speak, the lame walk, the deaf 
hear, the dead rise. He cleansed the 
leper; and forgave sin, telling the sin- 
ner: “Go now and sin no more.” 
The people loved Him as their change- 
less friend; they listened to the maj- 
esty of His words. Multitudes followed 
Him wherever He went. He “con- 
sorted with sinners,” that He might 
save them. The little children, whom 
He loved so much, came to Him. Thus 
passed His three years of public preach- 
ing and His ministry to the people. 


Disloyalty of Israel 

Now the end was approaching. His 
work was nearly finished. The shadow 
of the Cross was already cast upon 
Him. And in to-day’s Gospel He is 
pictured on His last visit to Jerusalem, 
for in a few days they will nail Him to 
the Cross and there He will die for our 
redemption. And as He approaches 
the city, He gazes down upon it, with 
all its beauty and splendor. It is the 
eve of the Passover, and the Holy City 
is filled to overflowing with pilgrims 
from all over Palestine, coming to ob- 
serve the sacred Pasch. The next few 
days will see His Messianic triumph, 
but tragic sorrow is to mark that event. 

As He looks down upon Jerusalem, 
He sees the Temple in all its glorious 
magnificence. He sees the stately 
palaces of this city made sacred by the 
call of the Jews to be the chosen people. 
He knows that this city was intended to 
be the heart of the people dedicated to 
God. It was called to be the custodian 
of the Commandments and the Law of 
God, to keep alive in the world the 
sacred promise of the Messiah to come. 
The chosen people were to keep their 
souls clean and fruitful as the gardens 
of God, but how far they have strayed 
from the paths of righteousness! How 


they have forgotten their high voca- 
tion! And how low they have fallen 
in their worship of the ‘‘golden calf,” 
in their services fo the world and the 
flesh! And now they are about to cap 
the climax of their disloyalty and vil- 
lainy by betraying their Messiah and 
nailing Him to the Cross. 

All this the gentle Master must needs 
have pondered and His Sacred Heart 
was sorely grieved. ‘“‘At that time, 
when Jesus drew near Jerusalem, see- 
ing the city He wept over it, saying: 
‘If thou hadst known, and that in this 
thy day, the things that are to thy 
peace; but now they are hidden from 
thine eyes.’ Jerusalem was to be lost 
to itsGod. The eyes of its people were 
blinded. They could not see that the 
day of visitation was at hand. The 
grace of salvation through receiving 
their Messiah was to be denied them. 
That would be the price they would 
have to pay for their materialism, 
disloyalty, and the final tragic sin of 
deicide. 


Punishment of Israel’s Treason 


Furthermore, as had happened so 
many times in their history, God would 
punish their perversity and betrayal. 
Their Holy City would be destroyed. 
Its palaces, homes, and its magnificent 
Temple would be laid waste. Their 
enemies would ‘‘not leave a stone upon 
a stone, because they had not known 
the time of their visitation.”” All this 
tragic destruction would soon be an 
accomplished fact. It actually came 
to pass in the year 70, during the reign 
of the Emperor Vespasian. 

“And entering into the Temple, He 
began to cast out them that sold, 
and them that bought, saying to them: 
‘It is written: My house is the house of 
prayer, but you have made it a den of 
thieves.’’’ What a horrible accusa- 
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tion! And yet it was precisely the 
truth. Traders and money-changers 
plied their commerce even within the 
sacred precincts of the Temple of God. 
During the paschal season Jews came 
from every end of the Holy Land to 
pray in the Temple and to offer sacri- 
fice. And these venal men would not 
lose or forfeit this opportunity for 
making money, even though it meant 
the profanation of the very House of 
God itself. The gentle Master was 
truly angry, seeing His Father’s house 
so shamefully desecrated; He was 
justly and rightly angry, because here 
was the heinous profanation of a most 
sacred place. A Temple, built and 
dedicated to God, was being used for 
the base profits of men; a sacred place 
set aside to be a house of prayer and 
meditation echoed with the shrill cries 
of the hucksters, and with the ring of 
unclean coins in the tables of the 
‘money-changers. Truly, then, the 
Master was sorely tried and deeply 
grieved. 

Let this picture of Christ’s last visit 
to Jerusalem be deeply etched upon 
our minds. Let us never forget Him 
as He approached the Holy City, and 
burst into tears as He beheld its splen- 
dor and foresaw its destruction. Let 
us feel something of His righteous 
anger, as He overturned the tables of 
the money-changers and drove them 
out of the Temple under the stinging 
bite of the lash. For all this whole 
tragic scene has a deep significance and 
meaning for us all. 


Religion May Not Be Bought or Sold 


It will teach us that true religion 
cannot be bought or sold, that sacred 
things may not be profaned; and that 
the church is the house of God, the 
house of prayer, and a hallowed piace 
where we may come close to our Maker. 


As St. Paul tells us in to-day’s 
Epistle, ‘‘we should not lust after evil 
things.’’ We have the high privilege 
and duty to serve our Lord and Master 
as loyal and grateful children. We are 
called to be “soldiers of Jesus Christ.’ 
And as such there is no place in our 
lives for service to the illicit things of 
this world. We must not indulge un- 
duly in the pleasures of sensual things: 
“The people sat down to eat and drink 
and rose up to play.”’ Such is not for 
us. We must keep our minds and 
bodies clean, for we are members of the 
Mystical Body of Christ. And let us 
not tempt Him by giving ourselves to 
sin in defiance of His teachings. In 
humility we must ever ask the help of 
God. And in so doing we shall have 
confidence that He will help us, as the 
first words of to-day’s Mass signify: 
“Behold, God is my helper, and the 
Lord is the protector of my soul; turn 
back the evils upon my enemies and cut 
them off in Thy truth, O Lord my 
protector. Save me, O God, by Thy 
name, and deliver me in Thy strength’”’ 
(Ps. liti). 


Modern World Punished for Its 
Infidelity 

Tragic, indeed, were the circum- 
stances in which the gentle Master put 
forth His last futile efforts to bring the 
Jew and Jerusalem to salvation, and 
tragic also to-day is the fact that His 
Church puts forth so many efforts to 
save the world, and too many of them 
are in vain. The God-less ideology of 
the Totalitarian State has wrought 
great havoc in the world. Cities have 
been destroyed; not a stone has been 
left upon a stone. Churches, convents, 
schools, orphanges have been de- 
stroyed. Men have been driven into 
prison camps because they dared to 
protect their God-given and inalienable 
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rights to freedom. They have been 
slaughtered because they professed 
faith in God and the Blessed Redeemer 
of mankind. Priests have been nailed 
to church doors because they believed 
and taught that the gentle Master 
dwelt in the Blessed Sacrament upon 
the altar of that church. Good Sisters 
have been slaughtered and driven from 
their convents because they gave their 
lives to teaching to little children the 
saving Gospel of Christ. We have just 
passed through a horrible war brought 
about by the work of those who hated 
the Master and all His words of love 
and sacrifice for mankind. In the 
wake of this war whole nations lie in 
ruins, lives and hearts have been 
broken, untold numbers of mangled 
and torn bodies lie in their graves. 
Poverty, hunger and disease stalk the 
face of a once happy world. Though 
hostilities have ceased, peace is still 
illusive, and weapons of destruction are 
still being made for another holocaust. 


The God-less philosophy of Com- 
munism, virulent and atheistic, is 
being feverishly spread throughout the 
world. The one world of man living 
under his God is being rapidly divided 
into two worlds—one God-less and the 
other striving frantically to preserve 
some semblance of the rights of man 
and some recollection of his obligations 
to his God. 

It would not be amiss, then, if we all 
would meditate deeply and long on the 
destruction of Jerusalem and the pro- 
fanation of its Temple. We do not 
need to despair. There is no power on 
this earth that can take from God the 
world He has created; nor is there any 
power that can permanently take from 
Christ the world He has redeemed. 
The greatest bulwark we can offer 
against the enemies of God and His 
Church is the personal sanctification of 
each of His children. May God hasten 
the day when this shall be effectually 
done! 











Bonk Reviews 


Devotion to the Eucharistic Christ.— 
Out of a great personal Eucharistic de- 
votion, the late Fr. Joseph Damian Pender- 
gast, O.P., chaplain to a mother-house of 
Dominican Sisters, conceived and prop- 
agated privately a devotion to the Eucha- 
ristic Christ as present in all the tabernacles 
in the world. The sacramental jurisdic- 
tion of Christ as He is present everywhere, 
and the missionary character of the prayer 
addressed to Christ under this title, were 
the reasons Fr. Pendergast adduced for 
his attachment to this devotion. At his 
death in 1942, he requested a Sister of the 
community which he served to set down 
the details of this devotion, and to prop- 
agate it after he had gone. The book 
written in the fulfillment of that desire has 
just appeared.' 

The book, however, goes béyond Fr. 
Pendergast’s request. It states the prac- 
tice of the devotion as he generally ad- 
vocated it in confession, and includes also 
a few letters in which he explained what 
he meant by it: a task which is accom- 
plished early in the volume. For its sub- 
stance, it begins with the meagre notes 
left by the devout priest, and essays the 
task of establishing the theological roots of 
the devotion and of integrating it into the 
corpus of existing Catholic devotional life. 
The idea and practice of the Eucharistic 
priest, then, are the germ and seed of the 
book; the embellishment of the idea is the 
contribution of the author. 

The general argument is as follows: 
“Just as Christ in one tabernacle is said 
to have a certain sacramental jurisdiction 
over all the souls under the influence of 
(e.g.) this parish or convent, so Christ as 
present in all the tabernacles of the world 
has jurisdiction over all souls (7.e., the 
whole Mystical Body of Christ).”’ The 
author relates this idea to the doctrine 





1 True Devotion to the Blessed Sacrament. 
Based on the Idea and Practice of Joseph 
Damian Pendergast, O.P. (Frederick Pustet 
Company, New York City). 


that the res tantum of the Eucharist is 
the unity of the Mystical Body. This 
truth, in its turn, gives rise to a relation 
between the Eucharist and the Blessed 
Virgin, because Mary is the spiritual 
Mother of the Mystical Body, whose unity 
is the effect of the Eucharist. The book, 
therefore, treats of devotion to the Blessed 
Mother as well as that to the Eucharist. 
After a long speculative treatment of these 
and related ideas in the first half of the 
book, the second develops considerations 
of the practice of the devotion to Christ in 
all the tabernacles. 

The theological development of the 
speculative section, however, is regrettably 
not wholly equal to its intention. Flaws 
which weaken the book’s authority and 
cogency spring up in several places. The 
root of them all is a general unfamiliarity 
with the theological elements involved in 
the matters treated, also a lack of knowl- 
edge and skill which appears particularly 
in the use of theological sources, terminol- 
ogy, and in theological method and pre- 
cison. 

In some cases, the Scriptures are ineptly 
used. Senses, obviously accommodated, 
are assumed from the texts, and then used 
as literal senses in the development of the 
argument (cfr. pp. 73 and 74 on the Pro- 
logue of St. John, verses 13-14; p. 66 on 
Is., Ixvi. 7-9; p. 76 on John, iii. 5). In 
another instance the text is simply poorly 
read and given a foreign meaning (cfr. p. 
77 on John, iii, 13). Theological realities 
having similar names are sometimes con- 
fused. Thus, the separate realities and 
effects involved in the presence of Christ 
in men by grace, through the species of 
the Eucharist and through the indwelling 
of the Holy Trinity, are not understood 
and distinguished clearly (p. 44). The 
various operations of the Holy Ghost— 
charismata, the presence of the Holy Ghost 
in the Church, and the gifts and the pres- 
ence of the Holy Ghost in the soul—are 
taken as one and confused. The effects 
of one are attributed to another, and their 
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social and personal characters misunder- 
stood (p. 114). And, when treating of the 
effects of prayer before the Blessed Sacra- 
ment as present in all the tabernacles of 
the world, the book leaves a clear impres- 
sion that one will thereby gain more in- 
dulgences, to be augmented according to 
the number of tabernacles (p. 147). This 
arises from a failure to distinguish between 
satisfaction for sins given by the Church 
through indulgences (which can increase 
only by the will of the Holy Father), and 
that satisfaction which accompanies penal 
action radicated in grace and charity. 

In the two key dogmatic tracts, con- 
cerning the Eucharist and the Blessed 
Virgin, the author shows sharply this lack 
of craft by abandoning, almost wholly, 
the literal and scientific method and term- 
inology and choosing rather a metaphorical 
and less exact one. The tract on the 
Eucharist (pp. 42-53) concerns itself 
only in passing with the proper effect of 
the Sacrament, charity, as the cause of the 
unity of the Mystical Body, and sets out 
rather, at great length, metaphorical ap- 
plications and comparisons between the 
visible Eucharistic and the Mystical Body 
of the Lord. 

In the section on the Blessed Mother 
(especially pp. 64-80), this fault of aban- 
doning the literal mode for the metaphorical 
becomes particularly unfortunate, because 
the metaphors used (e.g., bride, mother, 
body, generate, conceive, etc.) are still 
unfamiliar to Catholics as used in reference 
to the Blessed Virgin; and, in addition, 
because the terms of the various relations 
involve the three Persons and one nature 
of the Holy Trinity and the two natures 
and one person in Christ: all especially 
delicate concepts which must be precised 
carefully, and whose terminology must be_ 
used exactly. 


Thus, with no statement as to the exact, 
separate realities which underlie each rela- 
tion, -Mary is called in successive para- 
graphs the spouse of the Father, then of 
the Son, then of the Holy Ghost, and in 
one paragraph she is called both the bride 
and mother of Christ. She is said also to 
generate the elect in eternity, and then in 
time. Since there is no distinction of the 
theological formalities which are the 
foundations of these relations, the effect 
is bewilderment and mystification. (On 


the other hand, when precised carefully, 
they'can greatly clarify, cfr. Scheebens, 
“Mariology,” pp. 154-240.) Here, the 
position of the Blessed Virgin in the econ- 
omy of salvation is obscured in the welter 
of conflicting metaphors; and the doctrine 
rendered possible of misinterpretation be- 
cause of the potentiality of the metaphor 
to be understood in many inexact ways. 
MarK Heatu, O.P. 


Sidelights on History.—History is a 
web woven of many threads which are 
gathered from all corners of the globe. 
Local events are the raw material which is 
worked into a variegated fabric of compre- 
hensive design. Important as the glean- 
ing of minute historical detail is, it does 
not receive the recognition which it de- 
serves. Those who engage in this tedious 
work can look forward to no other reward 
than the comforting thought that they 
have rendered a valuable service to the 
truth. 

The first step in historical research is 
the collecting of documents. Letters ex- 
changed between men who actively par- 
ticipated in the making of history, and 
bearing on the course of contemporary 
events, rank high as sources of historical 
information. Authentic messages of this 
type are contained in a collection of notes 
that passed between President Roosevelt 
and Pius XII in reference to the mission 
of Myron C. Taylor in the years of the 
war.' Of the first-rate historical impor- 
tance of these documents nothing need be 
said. Some incidental features, however, 
should be stressed. As President Truman 
remarks in his Preface, the publication of 
the text of these personal communications 
bears eloquent witness to ‘‘the American 
tradition of open diplomacy.’’ Blessed, 
indeed, is the country whose government 
conducts its international negotiations in a 
public manner and that has nothing to 
conceal. Likewise, emphasis should be 
placed on the noble sentiments expressed 
in these letters by both parties. The 
whole correspondence is animated by a 
sincere desire for peace and the ardent wish 
to alleviate the sufferings of mankind. 


1 Wartime Correspondence between President 
Roosevelt and Pope Pius XII. Withan Intro- 
duction and Explanatory Notes by Myron C. 
Taylor (The Macmillan Co., New York City). 
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Few of us know what is actually going 
on in the world. It is impossible to see 
clearly through the haze of contradictory 
reports. The horrors under the Nazi 
regime have been amply publicized; are 
similar horrors being perpetrated else- 
where? Here is a volume purporting to 
reveal what is happening behind the iron 
curtain.” The first part sets forth the 
ideology of Bolshevism and its hostility 
to religion. In this matter we were fairly 
well informed. But we have been told 
that the reality is not as bad as the theory. 
We turn, therefore, to the second part 
entitled, ‘“‘The Soviet Reality,” which is 
to enlighten us on this point. Documen- 
tary evidence as it appears on these pages 
leaves no doubt that the facts are as bad as 
the theories, and that evil ideas have 
brought forth an evil fruitage. The book 
demands thoughtful consideration. 

Father MacDonald writes an interest- 
ing chapter in the history of the American 
Church.* Man is a social being and at 
times becomes a little too social trying to 
affiliate himself with too many societies. 
In his eagerness he sometimes joins as- 
sociations which are incompatible with 
each other in their aims and policies. By 
and large, the Church is tolerant towards 
societies of every kind, and rather fosters 
a rich associational development in all de- 
partments of life. Experience has taught 
her to be wary of organizations that shroud 
their doings in secrecy. Naturally, there- 
fore, a problem arose out of the member- 
ship of Catholics in the secret societies 
which flourished in our country. The 
problem passed through many phases 
until it was finally settled by the condemna- 
tion of the secret society by Papal decree. 
The procedure was marked by great cau- 
tion and prudence. As usual, the over- 
zealous found the slowness of the Church 
in solving the problem trying and exasper- 
ating, but the Church does not allow her- 
self to be improperly hastened in such 
matters. Father MacDonald gives a well- 
documented and instructive account of 
the history of this grave problem, which 


2 Bolshevism and Religion. By Wladyslaw 
Kanina. Translated by R. M. Dowdall, O.P. 
(Polish Library, New York City). 

3 The Catholic Church and the Secret Socie- 


ties in the United States. By Fergus Mac- 


Donald, C.P., M.A. (United States Catholic 
Historical Society, New York City). 


for a century proved a troublesome and 
thorny affair. 

A Saint is an historical event of the first 
order not only for the Church but for the 
entire world. Though less spectacular 
than political action, the life and activity 
of a Saint leaves a profound imprint on the 
culture of his time. An age without 
Saints would indeed be a spiritually bar- 
ren age stifled in materialism. High hopes 
are raised in a generation when it finds 
among its members one whose outstanding 
qualities appear to warrant the exalted 
honor of canonization. In our days we 
certainly need a rekindling of the hope in a 
providential government of the world. 
The interest of the faithful in the cause of 
Pius X, therefore, can be readily under- 
stood. All rejoice in the efforts made to 
promote the canonization of the saintly 
Pontiff, and ardent prayers rise to heaven 
to hasten the auspicious event. The 
Confraternity of Christian Doctrine has 
issued a volume on the life and labors of 
the great Pope, which sets forth his great 
achievements and sketches an impressive 
portrait of his personality.4 Experts in 
their own fields have been selected to 
comment on the many-sided activities of 
the Pope for the restoration of a fuller 
religious life, a more dignified celebration 
of the Liturgy, the integrity of doctrine, 
the spread of Christian teaching, the in- 
tensification of piety, the study of Sacred 
Scripture, the codification of Canon Law, 
the promotion of ecclesiastical discipline, 
personal sanctification through devotion 
to the Holy Eucharist, early Communion 
of children, the fostering of sacerdotal 
perfection, the participation of the laity 
in the liturgical and apostolic life of the 
Church. The concern of Pius X was the 
inner spiritual life, the purification and 
sanctification of souls and a worldwide 
restoration of the Christian spirit in indi- 
viduals as well as in society. He has sown 
a seed which will unfold in time and yield 
an abundant harvest. Justly he may be 
called the ‘‘Pope of the inner life.” As 
the Apostolic Delegate says in the Preface, 
the Symposium voices the sentiments of 
the clergy and the faithful of the United 
States, and will lead to a better apprecia- 





4A Symposium on the Life and Work of 
Pope Pius X (Confraternity of Christian 
Doctrine, Washington, D. C.). 
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tion of the providential mission and the 
holiness of the great Pope. 
CHARLES BRUEHL, Ph.D. 


Recent Ascetical Works.—Father 
Janssen’s ‘‘Priestly Zeal for Souls” is a 
small volume of thirty-one short chapters 
or meditations on the virtues needed in 
the priestly life.| The style is very suc- 
cinct—suggestive rather than exhaustive— 
‘and thus well fitted for use as a manual of 
meditation. The frequency with which 
the author quotes Sacred Scripture (es- 
pecially St. Paul) and the “Imitation of 
Christ,”” should send the priest back gladly 
to these original sources of inspiration. 

The majority of the chapters are con- 
structed as a commentary for priests on 
the thirteenth chapter of First Corinthians. 
Though the matter presented is very good 
indeed, this reader could not help reflecting 
that even better considerations would 
doubtless have presented themselves if 
the author had built his commentary com- 
pletely on the original Greek text. In the 
first meditation on the qualities of charity, 
Father Janssen does at least hint at the 
deeper picturesqueness of the Greek text 
by saying that for the phrase ‘‘Charity is 
patient,” the Greek has ‘“‘Charity is long- 
animous.”” But such a stylistically clumsy 
word says more than “patient” only if 
one again pulls apart the Latin roots in 
the English adjective. It would be easier 
to describe the Greek roots of } ayadmn 
paKkpoOuue?l (uaxpds means long; Oupds 
means spirit, passion, glow, ardor, heart). 
The Latin and English translation of 
“‘patient’’ is certainly correct, but from 
their etymology suggest passivity. The 
Greek compound verb, on the other hand, 
gives a vivid, active picture of charity as 
being possessed of far-reaching endurance. 

A similar study of the next quality of 
charity—‘“‘Charity is kind” —reveals again 
the bright concrete picturesqueness of the 
Greek text. The Greek reads xpnore ver au 
 ayanrn. The Greek verb is built up from 
the adjective xpyorés, meaning usable or 
manageable, coming in turn from the verb 
xpdouor (to use). The picture of kindness 
suggested therefore by the Greek text is 


1 Priestly Zeal for Souls. By John J. 
Janssen, $.V.D. Translated from German by 
L. M. Dooley, S.V.D. (Frederick Pustet, Inc., 
New York City; 144 pp.). 


this: that one who has charity adapts 
himself graciously to persons and _ sur- 
roundings; he is manageable, accommodat- 
ing, affable. A free translation of the 
Greek verb would characterize the charit- 
able man as one who is “‘easy to get along 
with.” 

Father Janssen’s ‘Priestly Zeal for 
Souls’’ will make a fine gift-book for priests 
and seminarians. 

The St. Anthony Guild Press has 
printed a second edition of Father Plass- 
mann’s classic commentary on the rite of 
ordination.? This second edition contains 
an additional sixteen small chapters on the 
episcopate. Father Plassmann writes, in 
his Foreword to. the Second Edition: 
“At the suggestion of esteemed friends in 
the hierarchy, this second edition of ‘The 
Priest’s Way to God’ has been augmented 
by a Fifth Part under the title ‘Episcopal 
Consecration.’ It is devoutly hoped that 
what is being offered here in the spirit of 
humble coéperation will be received with 
kindly forbearance.’’ The addition of this 
fifth part for bishops will make ‘The 
Priest’s Way to God” more than ever a 
universally appropriate and acceptable 
gift to prelates, priests and seminarians. 
Nothing could be more helpful to a clerical 
student, a priest, or a bishop during the 
time of the annual retreat, than to read 
through Father Plassmann’s commentaries 
on the ceremonies of his ordination. 

Priests who have been faithful readers 
of the late Father Leen’s books on the 
spiritual life will welcome the publication 
of some of his sermons and conferences.’ 

According to the editor, no better over- 
all picture of Father Leen’s life and doc- 
trine can be had than the soul-revealing, 
sincere utterances that abound in his 
sermons. Father Leen was certainly at 
his best when preaching at the Convent of 
the Poor Clares in Donnybrook, or at the 
Convent of the Holy Rosary in Kille- 
shandra, and in these we find the main 
theme of all his teaching: the life of grace 
and the life of self-denial. The sermon 
that Father Leen preached at Blackrock 


2 The Priest’s Way to God. By Thomas 
Plassmann, O.F.M. (St. Anthony Press, 
Paterson, N. J.; pp. 447). 

3 The Voice of a Priest. By Edward Leen, 
C.S.Sp., D.D. Edited with an Introduction 
by Bernard J. Kelly, C.S.Sp. (Sheed and 
Ward, New York City; pp. 266). 
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College, Dublin, in September, 1925, on 
the occasion of the consecration of his 
brother the Archbishop of Port Louis, 
Mauritius, forms an eloquent delineation 
of the exalted position of a bishop in the 
Church of God. 

Father Leen was possessed of an. ex- 
traordinary personality. It is the opinion 
of this writer that his presence and delivery 
must have had much to do with the success 
of his sermons. In their written form 
they lose much of the vitality that he 
must have put into delivering them, and 
they require a rather determined concen- 
tration for their profitable perusal. 

The Newman Bookshop has printed an 
American edition of ‘The Spirit of Christ,” 
first published by the Mercier Press in 
Ireland in 1945.4 The book contains 
nine chapters and a Preface, in which the 
Capuchin author, Father James, endeavors 
to show the spiritual viewpoint of Christ 
as contrasted with that of His worldly 
contemporaries regarding conversion, mor- 
tification, happiness, and holiness. The 
title page is followed by a very pertinent 
quotation from St. Thomas (III, Q. xxxiv, 
art. 1, ad 1): “In the mystery of the In- 
carnation the descent of divine perfection 
into the depths of human nature is to be 
considered of greater import than the 
ascent towards God of human nature.” 
“The Spirit of Christ’ is written from the 
divine viewpoint. Through the style is 
very graceful, it does not make easy read- 
ing—if one wishes to gather all the fruit. 
A slow and reverent perusal is necessitated, 
but this is not to say that one would not 
profit even by a cursory reading. One 
of.the finest chapters in the book is the one 
entitled ‘“‘Happiness,” which is a meditation 
on the Sermon on the Mount, but par- 
ticularly on the Beatitudes. The more 
one meditates sincerely on the Beatitudes, 
the more one understands why, among the 
Greeks and Russians, the singing every 
Sunday of the Beatitudes replaces the 
third antiphon in the Liturgy of St. John 
Chrysostom. It has long been a common- 
place of Christian rhetoric to call the 
Sermon on the Mount the ‘Constitution of 
Christianity.”” But if the Sermon is the 


Constitution, then surely the Beatitudes 
are its résumé. 

4 The Spirit of Christ. By Father James, 
O.F.M.Cap. (Westminster, Maryland; pp. 
222). 


The great St. Theresa of Avila once 
wrote that “God withholds Himself from 
nobody who perseveres.”” Good people 
who try to lead the life of prayer often 
find it hard to understand how a St. 
Francis Xavier would have to cry out im- 
ploring God to temper the heat of His 
love and to diminish the number of His 
consolations. And yet the practice of 
prayer should be as easy as breathing 
if we but follow the example of the Saints. ° 
“Prayer,” says St. Augustine, “is the 
aspiration of the creature and the inspira- 
tion of the Creator.”” But we are in no 
position to get the “inspiration of the 
Creator’’ if we are in too much of a hurry 
with the “‘aspiration of the creature.” 

Archbishop Goodier, §.J., who has 
written so well and yet so modernly about 
spiritual matters, says that “being in a 
hurry in prayer, as in most other things, 
means sacrificing depth to surface.”” We 
try to cover too much surface. And 
many manuals of meditation only con- 
tribute to the difficulty. So much ver- 
biage! Such obvious padding! Father 
Nash, S.J., has avoided this nauseating 
turgidity in his book of thirty meditations 
entitled “Send Forth Thy Light.’’® Each 
meditation has a preparatory prayer of 
one phrase or sentence; then follows a 
paragraph of setting—a picture; and 
finally a succinct statement of the fruit 
to be gained or the purpose attained in 
making this meditation. Each meditation 
is divided into three clearly written points. 
At the end there is a summary—in three 
phrases—of the three points. Finally, 
one comes upon the “‘tessera’’ of prayer or 
verse of Scripture to carry one through the 
day as a nosegay. To those who have 
turned away in discouragement and dis- 
appointment from the standard manuals 
of meditation, we heartily recommend 
this excellent little volume, ‘‘Send Forth . 
Thy Light.” 

CLEMENT C. ENGLERT, C.SS.R. 


History and Principles of Canon 
Law.—The readers of this Review,’ for 
the most part, would approach a scien- 
tific study of the history of Canon Law 
and of the First Book of the present Code 
only with the interest of a general reader. 


5 Send Forth Thy Light. By Robert Nash, 
S.J. (Newman Bookshop; pp. 200). 
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It would be out of place, therefore, to re- 
view the new edition of Archbishop Cicog- 
nani’s volume! for them with a critical 
canonical eye. In a vast expanse of 860 
pages of text, covering so many technical 
matters, points of difference as to proper 
interpretation and emphasis are bound to 
arise It is more to the point to bring 
out the reason the average priest has for 
reading this scholarly work, a reason that 
can be easily understood: a true churchman 
is deeply interested in the things of the 
Church. Principally because of their im- 
maturity, it is not easy to give seminary 
students an appreciation of the spirit and 
wisdom of the Church’s law. They are 
so occupied in learning details, they can 
scarcely lean back and begin to appreciate. 
And the unfortunate thing is that very 
many priests carry over that student-com- 
plex into the priesthood. They find even 
their fidelity to the law distasteful. The 
reason is that they have learned the law 
as an ordinatio shorn of its essential qual- 
ity, rationts. The complete view can come 
only with mental maturity, supplemented 
by the desire to understand better. For 
example, a reading of the reasons and 
labors behind the codification from 1904 
to 1917, as summarized in the present 
volume, would make one appreciate the 
care expended in formulating the Code now 
in effect, with all its qualifying nisi aliud 
in jure’ s. 

Many priests have hobbies in reading. 
Why not the sacred canons and the history 
and principles that underlie them? Here 
are some of the topics discussed that 
would surely interest many priests: the 
mitigating force of equity and epiky upon 
the demands of justice; the respective 
mutual influence between Roman and 
Germanic law, on the one hand, and Canon 
Law, on the other (unfortunately nothing 
is said as to the relation of the latter with 
the English common law); justification of 
the use of the brachium sexculare in the 
interests of the Church; the relationship of 
present-day civil law to the Code. Those 
who are so insistent that it is only the 


1 Canon Law. By the Most Rev. Amleto 
Giovanni Cigognani, D.D. Authorized Eng- 
lish Version of Second Revised Edition by 
Rev. Joseph M. O’Hara, Ph.D., and Right 
Rev. Francis J. Brennan, D.D., J.U.D. 
(Newman Bookshop, Westminster, Md., pp. 
xiv + 893). 


Church of to-day which is canonical, will 
learn that regulations are as old as the 
Church itself. Interesting summaries of 
conciliar legislation are given in many 
footnotes. A complete account of all 
previous codifications, as well as thumb- 
nail sketches of the contributions of the 
notable scholars of the past, bring the 
reader from the first to the twentieth 
century within the space of three hundred 
pages. He will then be in a better posi- 
tion to appreciate the richness and the 
depths of the legal tradition in which he 
shares. 

The last four hundred pages of this 
volume are devoted to a commentary on 
the general norms of law and administra- 
tive acts, as set forth in Book One of the 
Code. Much that is said will be only of 
theoretical interest. But several questions, 
at least, are of direct practical import to 
the parish priest. He will derive profit 
from the extensive treatment given to 
Oriental Catholics and their special law. 
More and more our priests are called upon 
to be somewhat informed on this subject. 
The reckoning of time, especially the op- 
tion of using different systems in reckoning 
the hours of the day, is fully explained. 
The exposition of the rules governing re- 
scripts and dispensations will also prove 
helpful. A reading of the section on the 
norms for the proper interpretation of law 
would reveal how concerned the legislator 
is to preserve the character of rationis 


‘in every law. There is much more to 


interpretation than the oft-repeated: 
odiosa sunt restringenda. Withal, the best 
recommendation of the book is the fact 
that a second edition is being issued. 
FRANCIS B. DONNELLY, M.A., J.C.D 


Education for Marriage.—There is 
nothing of greater importance in the educa- 
tion of youth to-day than to give the boys 
and girls subject to our guidance a correct 
view of the dignity and the responsibility of 
the married state and the rearing of chil- 
dren. There are many false philosophies 
current in the world to-day; the prevalent 
evils in the social and economic spheres of 
life force the unthinking young to the very 
verge of cynicism and prompt them to seek 
redress in these false philosophies. 

Dr. Schmiedeler has given to our schools 
a manual on marriage that presents the 
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unblemished ideal of Christian wedlock in 
clear light. Instructors of adolescent 
vouth—parents, teachers, and priests in 
school or church—will welcome ‘‘Marriage 
and the Family’’! as a help and a guide in 
their work. The author presents a com- 
plete treatise of the subject from the very 
beginnings of courtship to the establish- 
ment of afamily. The questions that per- 
plex the young find here an adequate 
answer. The style of the book is well- 
chosen—stern theological truth is couched 
in plain words. Frequently he quotes 
Pope Pius XI’s great Encyclical on 
Christian Marriage. The author’s re- 
search in the field is impressive; he adduces 
telling statements of Catholic and non- 
Catholic authorities, and he appends sup- 
plementary readings to each of the eighteen 
chapters. 

There is no better chapter in the book 
than his analysis of the roots of family 
failure. He finds that the evils of the world 
to-day, the very evils that afflict the in- 
stitution of marriage, flow from three chief 
sources: individualism, rationalism, and 
hedonism. The basic element of individu- 
alism is selfishness, so insidiously destruc- 
tive to the happiness of man and wife, so 
diametrically opposed to the fundamental 
Christian law of love—love of God and of 
neighbor. Rationalism frenounces all 
authority, whether it be of God or of man. 
Its rejection of conventional beliefs, of 
social customs and barriers, of age-old 
habits carries ‘‘disturbing and harmful re- 
sults to society generally and to the family 
in particular’ (p. 132). Hedonism is a 
pleasure philosophy of life that ‘‘rejects 
discipline, self-denial, the hardy virtues,” 
and stresses ease and luxury of living. 
These three elements, with the destructive 


1 Marriage and the Family. By Edgar 
Schmiedeler, O.S.B., Ph.D., Director, Family 
Life Bureau, National Catholic Welfare Con- 
ference, Washington, D. C. (McGraw-Hill 
Book Company, Inc., New York City, 1946; 
pages XI + 268, Appendix and Index). 


philosophy that finds its vindication in 
them, form what the present Holy Father, 
Pope Pius XII, has called the “current of 
black paganism.”’ 

Dr. Schmiedeler brings in the testimony 
of Walter Lippmann to the effect that “the 
secular man—the man who obeys his im- 
pulses and knows no reason that transcends 
his wishes—this man, now dominant in the 
world, has for his chief article of faith an 
ideal of secular progress which is totally 
alienated from and profoundly opposed to 
the real character of the human person”’ 
(p. 137). No less noteworthy is the state- 
ment of F. W. Foerster, the scholarly non- 
Catholic educator: ‘There has never been 
an age in which there has been so much talk 
of freedom as in the present, and never one 
in which the most important struggle for 
freedom, the struggle against the world of 
mere impulse, has been so thrust into the 
background.”’ 

Dr. Schmiedeler takes the Catholic schools 
to account for their failure to offer practical 
courses to their students in the direction of 
preparing them for marriage and family 
life. He quotes a critic: ‘Catholic col- 
leges help prepare girls to be better Chris- 
tians, but it takes special training and direc- 
tion to be a Christian mother” (pp. 255- 
56). He speaks for greater offerings in the 
fields of home economics and sociology, 
with some basic course including elements 
of home-making, domestic economy, con- 
sumer education, nutrition, home nursing, 
and the like. The practical aspects of the 
arts and the sciences should be brought into 
clear relief. ‘‘The arts generally...have 
very real values,’’ he tells us. ‘They en- 
rich family life, they enrich life generally.” 

Dr. Schmiedeler’s manual on marriage 
will meet wide acceptance in Catholic high 
school courses. It gives excellent material 
for Catholic study clubs. The mere read- 
ing of the book will serve to strengthen the 
Catholic mind among the Catholic laity. 


PAuL E. CAMPBELL, A.M., Litt.D. 
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The Church of Our Lady of Victory 


By RIcHARD M. Pott, R.A. 


Prior to the year 1944, there were six 
Catholic churches in Lower Manhat- 
tan below Foley Square, according to 
the Catholic Directory, but there was no 
nearby church to take care of the spirit- 
ual needs of the host of Catholics work- 
ing in the financial district. For these 
people, whose free time during the 
working day is limited, weekday 
church-going presented a problem, as 
the existing churches were some dis- 
tance from Wall Street which is the 
heart of this district. To overcome 
this situation, His Eminence Francis 
Cardinal Spellman decided to build a 
new church. During the summer of 
1944 one of the few vacant properties 
in the district was purchased at the 
northeast corner of Pine and William 
Streets, one block north of Wall Street. 
The money for the purchase was allo- 
cated from funds bequeathed to the 
Archdiocese of New York under the 
will of the late Major Bowes. The 
property thus acquired is the site of 
the Church of Our Lady of Victory, 
which is now nearing completion and 
will be ready for occupancy in the early 
summer of this year. The Reverend 
Richard J. Pigott is the pastor. 


Site of the New Church 


The new church is a memorial to our 
victorious participation in the World 
War, but is more particularly dedicated 
to those who made the supreme sacri- 
fice for their country. The very name 
of the Church—Our Lady of Victory— 
connotes this fact, which is further 
emphasized by the inscription in the 
pediment of the main facade: 


THIS IS THE VICTORY THAT OVER- 
COMES THE WORLD, OUR FAITH 


The church building occupies a piece 
of property that has a frontage of 
fifty-seven feet on Pine Street, and of 
one hundred and eight feet on William 
Street. The building is of modified 
Georgian design, built of Harvard 
brick with Indiana limestone trim, its 
style recalling the colonial origins of 
the city. The main doorway is on Pine 
Street, and this doorway is surmounted 
by a statuary group representing two 
angels kneeling in adoration at the feet 
of Our Lady of Victory, who holds in 
her arms the Infant Saviour, imparting 
His blessing to all who pass by, re- 
gardless of race, color or creed. 

The statuary group is the work of 
Carl L. Schmitz of New York City. 
Mr. Schmitz was one of the three 
winners of a competition sponsored by 
the National Sculpture Society in 1944 
for a statue of Our Lady of Victory. 
After the competition awards were 
made, the winners were approached by 
the Architects, and Mr. Schmitz was 
selected to work with them in develop- 
ing the present group. 


Mechanical Equipment 


Building upon a plot as limited in 
size as this one presented a variety of 
problems not ordinarily met in plan- 
ning. Because of the crowds which 
must be accommodated, particularly on 
holydays of obligation, entrance and 
exit facilities were made even larger 
than usual. Space had to be allocated 
for stairs, an elevator, ventilating ducts 
and other mechanical equipment, and 
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still a maximum amount of space 
assigned to church usage. This prob- 
lem was not an easy one to solve, but, 
by dint of the most careful study by all 
those concerned with the project, it has 
been possible to design a building 
which provides adequate space for the 
sanctuary and sacristy, while still 
affording seating accommodations for 
a maximum number of people. 

The building is three stories in height 
above grade and two below. The low- 
est floor has been designed to house 
most of the mechanical equipment. 

As the building is heated by steam 
purchased from the New York Steam 
Company, it has been unnecessary to 
provide a boiler room. A compara- 
tively small area has been allotted to 
the necessary equipment for conver- 
sion of high pressure steam to low 
pressure, which is used throughout the 
building. 

Another small area of this floor is set 
aside for the organ blower room, and 
the balance is taken up by heating and 
ventilating equipment. A great deal 


of study was given to the proper 
heating and ventilating, particularly 
of the basement and the main floor. 
While the main church is above grade, 
the installation of stained glass win- 
dows has limited the amount of na- 
tural ventilation. The basement floor, 
being below grade, made natural ven- 
tilation impossible. The question arose 
whether to provide a split system of 
heating and ventilating, or to provide 
an integrated system in which heating 
and ventilating were combined. With 
a split system, heat would be provided 
by direct radiation, and the necessary 
air supply and exhaust would be pro- 
vided by a separate system. After 
considering ‘all aspects of the problem, 
it was decided that a combined system 
would be provided. In this system, 
fresh air is brought into the building 
by fans, is filtered and tempered by 
passing through filters and heating 
coils, and is distributed throughout the 
basement and main floors by ducts, 
thus giving heat and fresh air at the 
same time. The mechanical system 
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draws the vitiated air from the church and ceiling by a patented system of sus- 
and the basement, and exhausts it to pension and isolation. There are 
the outer air above the roof. While the _ shrines provided at the south end of the 

; initial cost of such a system is slightly basement, adjacent to the offices. 
higher than the split system afore- At the north end, there is a sanc- 
mentioned, due to the greater amount tuary and a sacristy, so that the whole 
of duct work, it is a great deal more area maybe used as an auxiliary church. 
flexible and positive inits action. With At the front of the sanctuary, a curtain 
this system it is possible to supply is provided so that it is possible to en- 
i fresh air to the major church areas close the sanctuary and leave the bal- 
during the summer months. ance of the area free for use as a meet- 
ing hall. Movable chairs will be pro- 
General Plans of the New Church and vided so that the arrangement of this 
Rectory space is quite flexible. When used as 
The basement of the building is an a church, this floor accommodates 452 

auxiliary church or meeting room, as__ people. 





desired. Here, at the south end, ad- The rectory, which occupies two 
’ jacent to the main stairs, are two offices penthouse floors, has accommodations | 
n where the pastor and hisassistantsmay for the pastor, three assistants, two 


meet with those wishing to consult guests and three servants. The pastor 

with them. As the pastor’s office is and the three assistants each have a | 

built in the southwest corner immedi- suite consisting of a study, bedroom 

ately adjacent to the Interborough and bath, and the two guest rooms are 
! Subway structure, it is completely iso- arranged with a private bath between 

lated from the basement walls, floor them. 
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In addition to the suites provided for 
priests and guests, the first rectory 
floor has a small reception lobby which 
is reached from the William Street 
entrance by an automatic push button 
elevator. Adjacent to the lobby are 
three small offices where parishioners 
can consult with the clergy. 

A large dining room with tile pantry 
and kitchen, and the servants’ quarters 
take up the balance of this first floor. 
Accommodations for the servants con- 
sist of a sitting room, three bedrooms 
and bath, all opening from a private 
corridor separating them from the 
main corridor of the first penthouse 
floor. 

The whole rectory carries out the 
Georgian design of the main church. 


Description of the Main Church 


The main church is at the street 
level. It will seat 416 people on the 
main floor, and a balcony at the Pine 
Street end will seat an additional 163 
people. This portion of the building is, 


i TOKET 


"sacristy 


Passace 
SANCTVARY 


UPPER PaRT 


STORAGE 


of course, of greatest interest, and in 
its planning and finish care was used 
to select materials which, throughout 
the years, would be satisfactory, not 
only zesthetically but practically. The 
floors of the church and the sanctuary 
are terrazzo in two tones of green, while 
the kneeler at the sanctuary railing is 
marble. Tavernelle marble has been 
used for wainscots which, while adding 
richness to the interior, serve the use- 
ful purpose of protecting the walls. 
Above the wainscots, the walls are 
plastered and will be painted and 
glazed; the ceiling is coffered, with 
acoustical tile used in the coffers and in 
a broad band around the coffered field. 

The lighting of the church is done by 
the use of downlights which are con- 
cealed in the rosettes that form part of 
the decoration of the coffered ceiling. 
Access for relamping these lights is 
provided from a catwalk in the space 
over this ceiling and below the first 
rectory floor. 

There are five large arched windows 
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whose sills are at about the balcony 
level, and below each of these, at a 
normal window height, are five smaller 
rectangular windows. All of these 
window openings are glazed with 
stained glass, but not in the style which 
one usually associates with church 
windows. Instead of the usual overall 
patterns found in most churches, par- 
ticularly in Gothic work, these win- 
dows are largely of tinted antique glass 
with richly designed borders of gri- 
saille work, and each window has a 
large pictorial medallion depicting a 
Mystery of the Rosary. The subjects 
of the large windows are the Five 
Glorious Mysteries; those of the 
smaller windows are the Five Sorrow- 


ful Mysteries. 


In addition to the above, at the rear 
of the church above the gallery, there 
is a large Palladian motive window. 
The two flanking rectangular windows 
of this motive are decorated with the 
American flag and the Papal flag, 
respectively, and the center arched 


window, bordered like the nave win- 
dows, has a medallion which depicts a 
Field Mass typical of many held 
throughout the world during World 
War II. This window is to be dedi- 
cated to those who served in all 
branches of the Armed Forces during 
the war. 


Decorations and Furnishings 


The general design of the windows, 
which has been worked out by the 
architects and manufacturers with the 
assistance of the pastor, was arrived at 
for two reasons. In the first place, it 
was felt that the usual overall designs 
with masses of rich color did not belong 
in a Georgian church, and in the 
second place it was recognized that any 
windows placed in a building situated 
in the canyons of lower Manhattan 
must give a maximum of light, which 
more conventional stained glass win- 
dows would not do. 

In contrast to the rather quiet treat- 
ment of the main body of the church, 
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the sanctuary has a very definite 
dignity and richness. The sanctuary 
rail is of bronze and wrought iron, 
and inside the rail, actually separat- 
ing the nave from the sanctuary 
proper, is a great arch supported upon 
green marble columns. The main 
altar and the side altars, fronts and 
sides, are of the same green marble, 
while the tops or mensas are of a light 
marble. The fronts of all altars have 
inlaid medallions and mosaics. Be- 
hind the main altar is a carved wood 
reredos terminating in a carved wood 
tester. The most interesting and un- 
usual feature of the reredos is the cen- 
tral panel, which pivots so that either 
face may be exposed. On the main 
face of this panel is a Crucifixion group 
with the Corpus carved in high relief 
and flanked on either side by low relief 
carvings of the Blessed Virgin and St. 
John. By simply pivoting the panel, 
the reverse side becomes the main 
panel of the reredos, and provides a 
throne for the Exposition of the Blessed 
Sacrament. The idea for this design 


was suggested by the pastor and was 
enthusiastically endorsed by the archi- 
tects. 

Above the two side altars are carved 
wood statues of Christ the King and 
Our Lady of Victory. 

Generally, throughout the church, 
most of the wood furniture and furnish- 
ings are made of Colombian mahogany. 
This includes the reredos, the sanctu- 
ary furniture, the doors for the con- 
fessionals, the frames for the Stations 
of the Cross, and the pews. 

No pains have been spared to make 
this church worthy of the inscription 
on the dedication panel, composed by 
His Eminence Francis Cardinal Spell- 
man, which is cast in bronze and set 
over the main door leading from the 
narthex into the church: 


THIS HOLY SHRINE IS DEDICATED 
TO OUR LADY OF VICTORY IN 
THANKSGIVING FOR VICTORY WON 
BY OUR VALIANT DEAD, OUR SOL- 
DIERS’ BLOOD, OUR COUNTRY’S 
TEARS, OFFERED TO DEFEND 
MEN’S RIGHTS AND WIN BACK 
MEN’S HEARTS TO GOD. 
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The Purchase and Installation of a Church Organ 


By G. DoNALp HARRISON 


Few priests are faced with the re- 
sponsibility of purchasing an organ 
more than once in a lifetime, so that 
when the problem arises they find 
themselves placed at a disadvantage, 
through lack of experience, in making 
a satisfactory choice. In the case of a 
new church or a school, an architect 
can be consulted and engaged to draw 
the necessary plans and specifications 
upon which several competent con- 
tractors can make a bid. The archi- 
tect will also supervise the construc- 
tion, pass upon the final result, and 
generally take the heavy responsibili- 
ties off the shoulders of the purchaser. 

Unfortunately, this procedure can- 
not be followed for the purchase of an 
organ with any guarantee that the 
result will be successful. ° This is due 
to the fact that there are certain in- 
tangible qualities in a musical instru- 
ment of this kind which cannot be 
expressed in plans or specifications 
however carefully drawn, so that, if six 
instrumerts were built to a given speci- 
fication by as many builders, six en- 
tirely different organs would be con- 
structed of various qualities both 
tonally and mechanically. 


Selection of the Organ Builder 


The first and most important step in 
the purchase of an organ is to decide 
upon a builder, and then take him into 
your confidence and trust him with the 
important work of designing the in- 
strument. This may strike the reader 
as an odd way of going about the pur- 
chase of such an expensive article, but 
it has been followed in the case of by 
far the larger majority of fine and suc- 


cessful installations. As a guide in 
choosing a builder, it will. be well to 
take into consideration his reputation 
for producing uniformly successful 
instruments under varying conditions, 
and it will also be well to hear several 
of his installations made over a period 
of at least ten years. By checking with 
the owners, one can readily ascertain 
the annual cost of maintenance, which 
will be a guide as to the quality of ma- 
terials and workmanship. 

The organ building industry is a 
small one, so that it is not difficult to 
visit the plants of several concerns 
where it will be possible to examine 
several instruments under construc- 
tion, check on the type of men that are 
employed, and discuss the problem 
generally with the executives. The 
organist of one’s church will be very 


helpful in regard to this problem, and. 


the choice is usually narrowed down 
quite rapidly to two or three concerns 
before making the final decision. 

In the case of a new building the 
choice of the organ builder should be 
made while the architect’s plans are in 
the preliminary stage, and the builder 
should be in consultation with the 
architect to insure proper and adequate 
space being provided for the instru- 
ment and for the other necessary equip- 
ment, such as the blowing apparatus, 
wind conductors and electrical con- 
duits, etc. 


Proper Location of the Organ 


The cost of custom-built organs 
varies from approximately $6000 to 
$100,000, but mere size and cost do not 
necessarily control the efficiency of the 
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instrument for the purpose for which 
it is intended. One of the most im- 
portant points to remember is that an 
organ costing $10,000, ideally located 
and in a correct acousticalenvironment, 
can be more effective than an organ 
costing twice as much crowded into an 
inadequate chamber. The finest musi- 
cal results from an instrument irre- 
spective of size are obtained when it is 
placed in a completely open location. 
Happily, in many Catholic churches 
this ideal can be accomplished by 
locating the organ in the West gallery 
with the choir, and in most cases suffi- 
cient room can be found to avoid over- 
crowding of the pipework, and there 
is usually plenty of headroom above 
the instrument to give free and un- 
obstructed passage for the sound waves 
to flow into the nave and finally reach 
every nook and cranny of the edifice. 
This open location allows the organ 
builder to use light wind pressures for 
the pipes, imparting to them a singing 
rather than a forced tone, thereby 
greatly enhancing their beauty and 
accompanimental qualities. 

An open location can sometimes be 
found in a transept or in an apse be- 
hind the high altar, but in the latter 
case the choir should be similarly lo- 
cated, and in all probability an antiph- 
onal organ would be required for 
congregational singing. 

Where an open location cannot be 
found and the architectural plans call 
for an organ chamber, it is highly de- 
sirable that the space should be wide 
and shallow and as high as possible. A 
height of 16 feet should be considered a 
minimum, while 20 to 25 feet should be 
provided wherever possible. The tone 
openings into the auditorium should be 
as large as possible, and preferably run 
the full width of the chamber and be 
carried up to the full height lest a ton. 
lock in the upper part be formed. 


In the case of a chamber installation, 
great care must be exercised in the de- 
sign of the grille or screen which is 
erected to hide the instrument, and a 
maximum opening of 75% of the total 
area should be aimed at. The tradi- 
tional pipe front offers less obstruction 
to the tone than most grille designs, 
and should be followed wherever pos- 
sible. Improperly designed organ 
chambers and grille work tend to dis- 
tort the tone of the pipework by ab- 
sorbing the high frequencies, and 
enormous losses occur in the dynamic 
level of the instrument; unfortunately, 
it is impossible to overcome these diffi- 
culties by the use of high pressures and 
forced voicing. Probably no other 
instrument is so sensitive to the matter 
of location or to acoustical environ- 
ment. 


Acoustics and Organ Music 


In the case of an old building it is 
rarely possible to improve the acous- 
tics if they happen to be undesirable, 
and the builder is obliged to make the 
best of existing circumstances. With 
a new building, however, much can be 
done to ensure advantageous acousti- 
cal conditions. From the musical 
point of view a certain amount of rever- 
beration is highly desirable, and pro- 
viding there are no peaks in the decay 
of a sound, a reverberation of two to 
four seconds can be tolerated without 
interfering with the spoken word. 
Unfortunately, during the last twenty- 
five years much acoustical correction 
has been employed in the form of 
absorbent materials applied to the ceil- 
ings and walls of our churches, render- 
ing them dead and unresponsive. 
Treatment of this kind distorts organ 
tone, since the higher frequencies are 
absorbed and lost, while the bass notes 
boom at their full power. In the large 
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majority of cases the clothing of the 
congregation forms sufficient absorbent 
material to prevent undue reverbera- 
tion. In recent years physicists and 
acoustical engineers have realized the 
unfortunate effects produced by the 
introduction of large quantities of 
absorbent materials, and entirely 
new methods are being employed to 
insure proper acoustical correction 
without distortion. 


Factors Governing Size of Organ 


There is no set rule to follow in 
determining the size of an organ for a 
church that seats (for example) 1000 
people, for several factors must be 
taken into consideration. As already 
mentioned, location and acoustics play 


an important part in this matter. The 
wealth of the parish has a direct bear- 
ing on the problem, and in many cases 
the amount of money available for the 
project is determined by the specific 
gift of one individual. From the 
practical side, one must be guided by 
the musical requirements in each case. 
Where it is the custom to elaborate the 
music and where a highly skilled organ- 
ist is employed, an organ of greater 
size will be required than in a case 
where its use is limited largely to the 
accompaniment of plain chant. 

[t is well to remember in this con- 
nection that quite a small instrument 
properly scaled and voiced can possess 
adequate volume for the accompani- 
ment of quite a vast congregation. 





Typical Four-Manual Console 
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The advantages of the larger instru- 
ment consist of greater tonal variety 
and completeness of the tonal struc- 
ture. After long experience, the writer 
would much rather build a smaller and 
less costly organ ideally placed and in 
a proper acoustical environment than 
a much larger one jammed into an 
inadequate organ chamber with dead 
surroundings. 

Another important consideration, 
when considering the size of an organ, 
is the matter of heating. Varying tem- 
peratures tend to disturb the tuning, 
resulting in high maintenance costs in 
the case of an elaborate organ. There- 
fore, where it is the normal practice to 
heat the church merely at the week- 
ends during the winter, a smaller 
instrument and one which avoids the 
more sensitive pipes would be pref- 
erable, while, on the other hand, where 
a constant temperature of from 65° to 
70° is maintained, the more complete 
instrument can be properly cared for 
with a minimum of service. 

Whether an organ is large or small, 
the tonal architecture should be based 
on the classic tradition, thus avoiding 
theatrical effects and certain tone 
colors, however useful these may be for 
the rendition of secular music. The 


classical organ was developed in the | 


Church, and indeed the first organ- 
builders were monks who laid the 
foundation upon which we work to- 
day. An instrument of this type is 


ideal for the accompaniment of the 
chant and for the elaborate composi- 
tions produced by the finest church 
musicians. Some beautiful tone colors 
have been produced in modern times, 
and can be used with advantage pro- 
viding they can be merged into the 
classical tonal scheme. The organ 
builder of your choice, in consultation 
with your organist or musical adviser, 
will be competent to draw up a plan 
that will meet all conditions. 
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our 73rd yecr 


Beautifully hand carved furniture com- 
bining good taste in design, workman- 
ship and material. 





Sketches and estimates 
without obligation 


The Tiffin Manufacturing Co. 


P. O. Box 425 Tiffin 17, Ohio 
Established in 1874 
































The Craft of Color and Light 


By ORIN E. SKINNER 


Stained glass is often called a lost 
art—and indeed, one need not travel 
far in almost any community to find 
abundant evidence in support of this 
statement. Deplorable windows may 
be found throughout the land. How- 
ever, the craft was never actually lost 
in the sense that secret processes and 
materials were possessed by the mas- 
ters of the Middle Ages. We can dupli- 
cate any glass color that was ever made 
and we are entirely familiar with all the 
methods of craftsmanship practised of 
old. 

What was very much mislaid was the 
instinctive understanding and appre- 
ciation of color, design and symbolism 
that distinguished the creations of the 
early craftsmen. That knowledge is 
being regained by many of our modern 
designers and craftsmen in stained 
glass, who look upon their work, not as 
a commercial venture, but as an 
urgent responsibility to provide a 
lovely accompaniment for Christian 
worship. 

The monk Theophilus who lived in 
the Middle Ages (probably in the 
twelfth century) gives us an excellent 
account of medieval technique in his 
“Essay upon Various Arts.’”’ His work 
makes it clear that the craft is prac- 
tised to-day in very much the same 
manner as it was eight hundred years 
ago. Itis true that paper now replaces 
the chalked board on which old de- 
signers made their drawings in crude, 
home-made charcoal, and that the 
diamond or steel wheel has done away 
with the hot iron that was used to 


fracture the glass in the old days; but 
the principle remains the same. 

Stained glass is well called the 
“‘handmaid of architecture,’’ and that 
term implies its significant relation 
to architectural settings; but good 
stained glass is not fundamentally a 
question of style or period. Its effec- 
tiveness has to do with inherent 
qualities of the material itself. A 
modern window should reflect some- 
thing of our modern times. It must be 
related to contemporary thought in 
order to be alive. But it must be de- 
signed in terms of glass and lead, and 
with its architectural setting in mind. 
It must convey spiritual qualities to be 
reached through symbolism rather 
than realism. 


Realism and Symbolism in Stained Glass 


Nowadays we have become so accus- 
tomed to looking at photographs and 
realistic pictures that we have lost 
something of our appreciation of sym- 
bolism. We are inclined to glance at 
the outer surface of things, and fail to 
take the time or make the effort to 
look for the inner meaning, especially 
in works of art. If they are pretty and 
natural, we are satisfied. 

But stained glass is not a medium for 
realistic pictures or portraiture. Its 
significance is in terms of pure color, 
symbolism, and design. It can be 
more closely compared to music than 
to the usual easel painting in oils or 
watercolor. Notesand compositions of 
vibrant color in ever-changing light are 
not unlike vibrating chords of sound 
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The Eloquence of 
CARILLONIC BELLS 


receives another tribute 


The Rev. Mr. Hoffman, minister of 
Christ Church, writes: 

“Your ‘Carillonic Bells’ has been in opera- 
tion in our church for almost a year, and 
there has been fulsome praise not Fad 
from our own members but also from 
other groups in the city. There is simply 
no comparing them with the old tubular 
chimes we used before—‘Carillonic Bells’ 
is so much superior. It not only adds to 
worship on Sunday, but also extends the 
message of the gospel for miles from our 
tower daily.” 

In choosing a carillon, as the voice of 
your church, choose by ear. It is this test, 
this factor of audible beauty, that has de- 
cided hundreds of churches, schools and 
colleges in favor of CARILLONIC 
BELLS. Its richer tone and beautiful 
clarity are beyond rivalry, achieving a 
musical brilliance impossible with ordi- 
nary bells or chimes. 

CARILLONIC BELLS can be installed 
in your church tower without additional 
construction. For further details write us, 
at Dept. HP-3. 


! Schulmerich 


ELECTRONICS, 





““CARILLONIC BELLS" © TOWER MUSIC SYSTEMS © ACOUSTIC 
CORRECTION UNITS » SOUND DISTRIBUTION SYSTEMS © CHURCH HEARING AIDS 
SELLERSVILLE, PA. 








FIFTEEN-FOOT center unit of a beautiful 
Bernardini stained glass window over main 
entrance to St. Stanislaus’ Church, Lorain, 
Ohio, Rev. Leo A. Rygwalski. 


Theme: Christ the King with emblematic 
embellishments. 


Bernardini Studios 
WILLIAM DOIG & SON 


55 BARCLAY ST.— NEW YORK 7, N.Y. 
Telephone BArclay 7-6494 
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East Rose Window, Our Lady Queen of the Clergy, 
St. Charles College Chapel, Catonsville, Md. 


and their emotional appeal to the eye is 
comparable to the ear‘s reception of 
music. 

A little lad was taken to Notre 
Dame Cathedral in Paris for his first 
visit there. As his father led him down 
the aisle, they came in sight of the 
great north rose window just as the 
organ began to play. The boy looked 
up in amazement. ‘“‘Listen, Father,” 
he exclaimed, ‘‘the window is sing- 
ing.’ That boy—the young Viollet- 
le-Duc—grew up to become the cele- 
brated architect who led the return to 
a true appreciation of stained glass 


after its degeneration during the 
Renaissance. 

The vibrant, radiant quality of pure 
transmitted color in light is the most 
enduring charm of all great windows, 
although it represents the window- 
maker’s greatest hazard. It is a com- 
mon phenomenon. Most of us have 
noticed how a pinprick in a dark cur- 
tain against the sun seems to spread 
and grow to amazing proportions as we 
move farther away from it. The same 
principle applies to the painted pat- 
tern, lead and stay-bars of a window. 
They appear to be devoured by spread- 
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ing light. Colors react in much the 
same way, but some radiate—or 
spread—more than others. Blue 
possesses the most active radiation. 
Green, red and yellow follow in lessen- 
ing degrees, and their power is retarded 
or increased by the translucency or 
transparency of the color. 


Aberrations of the Renaissance 


Viollet-le-Duc rediscovered this 
phenomenon, so well known to the old 
masters of the craft, but so long over- 
looked during the Renaissance. He 
recorded it in his Dictionnaire de 
l Architecture, which was published in 
the middle of the nineteenth century. 
It did not make much of an impression 
on his contemporaries; even the glass- 
men seem to have ignored it entirely. 
But in his article, under the heading 
“Vitrail,”’ is to be found the basic 
principles of color, light and optics as 
they have always applied to the stained 
glass craft. He explains how a power- 
ful true blue will, under certain condi- 
tions, turn red areas violet, absorb 
yellow, and tinge whites and blacks 
alike with its own shade. He shows 
how thoughtfully placed patterns of 
paint and interposed lines of color can 
modify and control color schemes and 
make them function pleasantly. He 


demonstrates how the old masters in 
glass designed in terms of color and 
light, just as the composer arranges his 


‘Scales and melodies in music. 


The Renaissance craftsmen were not 
the only ones to go astray in their con- 
ception of stained glass. Lesser prac- 
titioners, following the lead of the 
artist, John LaFarge, adapted his ma- 
terials and produced opalescent ‘“‘pic- 
ture’’ windows that violated every rule 
of good taste as well as the principles of 
the craft. Their glass, made with 
“opal” that gave it a milky appear- 
ance, streaked with varying colors, 
was tortured into forms resembling 
folds of drapery, feathers for angels’ 
wings and wool for the backs of sheep. 
They entirely forgot that a window is 
primarily an opening in a room to ad- 
mit light, and that it is part of an 
architectural ensemble. They tried to 
disguise the lead-lines and to create 
illusions of romantic landscapes seen 
through holes in the wall. 

Not only does the window’s alliance 
to its architectural surroundings dic- 
tate its general character; the very 
nature of the materials of which it is 
composed suggests its treatment: 
glass (hard, but brittle and trans- 
parent), and lead (a comparatively 
soft and pliable metal). 











STAINED GLASS WINDOWS 


NICHOLAS WAGNER 


228 WEST BROADWAY NEW YORK 13,N. Y. 


Our latest installation: 


St. Scholastica Convent, Fort Smith, Ark. 
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Three of the Dome Windows (Devoted to the Nine Choirs of Angels), 
St. Charles College Chapel, Catonsville, Md. 


Evolution of the Stained Glass Window 


The design is first studied in a small- 
scale color sketch, and then developed 
further in a full-size drawing. This 
serves as a guide to cutting the glass, 
the leadlines being traced through 
carbon paper onto heavier sheets that 
can be cut up to form individual pat- 
terns for each piece of glass. 

The glass is cut from a sheet of the 
desired color, and any definition or 
refinement of detail is painted on it 
with a metallic pigment that can be 
permanently incorporated with it by 
baking to the melting point. The 
pieces of glass are then assembled with 
strips of lead molded in the shape of the 
letter H. All meeting points of these 
strips are soldered so that every piece 
of glass is securely framed. A water- 
proof cement is rubbed into all the 
crevices between glass and lead to 
insure its resistance to the weather. 

No matter how large the window 
may be, it is made in sections that a 
man can easily handle. Finally, it is 
assembled in the frame, reinforced with 
metal bars at intervals sufficiently 


close to prevent warping and to pro- 
vide protection from the strain of wind 
pressures. 

The craft involves as many struc- 
tural problems as other architectural 
forms, and to preserve its structural 
integrity its inherent materials should 
not be disguised. 

A window need not be elaborate in 
order to be good; and, indeed, good 
design and color are just as essential in 
a simple and inexpensive window as in 
a more complicated composition. All 
stained glass windows are made: of 
practically the same materials. Their 
great difference lies in the artistry and 
skill with which these materials are 
used. Just as all composers of music 
use the same notes with vastly different 
results, so the craftsman in glass uses 
the same colors with varying degrees of 
success. Their arrangement, propor- 
tion and treatment make all the differ- 
ence. 


Evaluating Stained Glass 


In evaluating stained glass, one 
should first look for pure, clear color, 
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and sound structural composition. No 
matter how heavily a window is 
painted, it should not appear muddy or 
turgid. It should sing in the light. 
Even in its deeper, most somber pas- 
sages there should be a quiet glow. 
Distinguished windows quicken the 
emotions; they appeal to the senti- 
ments without becoming sentimental. 
In the hands of master-craftsmen this 
apparently hard and brittle material 
takes on elusive qualities of movement 
and life. It comes alive in the ever- 
changing light. 

But stained glass is at the mercy of 
the light it receives. Obstructions and 
reflections in the path of light from 
without are sometimes responsible for 
damaging effects that are quite beyond 
the appreciation of the untrained ob- 
server. A neighboring wall or buttress 
may smother the illumination of a 
window at one time and increase it 
through reflection at another. The 
color scheme may be thrown off key by 
sunsét reflections from red or yellow 
brick surfaces. Windows may receive 
a greenish cast from adjacent foliage, 
changing to autumn colors, and only be 
seen at their true value in winter or 
early spring. Surface light that at- 
tacks from within the building pre- 
sents an equally troublesome problem. 
A brilliant interior light will turn the 
most glorious window into a dull thing. 

But disturbed and conflicting light- 
streams can generally be foreseen and, 
to a degree, controlled by expedients of 
painted patterns and textured glasses. 
The experienced and resourceful de- 
signer of windows is equipped to meet 
and overcome the challenge of adverse 
light conditions. The knowledge of the 
skilled technician is essential to the 
creation of distinguished works in 
color and light. 

The master-craftsman and artist, 


Charles J. Connick, announced the 
significant splendor of stained glass: 
“Windows are trumpets of rallying 
colors on sunny mornings; they defy 
dour skies on rainy days and buttress 
shadows in sunny weather. As you 
come to know them, you will discover 
favorite moods in them. And while I 
hope you will remember all the haz- 
ards that threaten to mar their beauty, 
I am more eager to remind you of the 
fascinating discoveries you will make 
as you learn to look at active windows. 
You may also enjoy the thought that 
your growing appreciation of color in 
volatile light strengthens the hand and 
the eye of the creative artist in glass. 
For, as our own great craftsman, Walt 
Whitman once said, 

To have great poets, 

There must be great audiences too.”’ 





Church Furniture 
of quality and distinction 









i American Bodiform 
Pew No. 9675 


— ecclesiastical furniture by 
“American” combines traditional 
beauty with modern utility. Chancel fur- 
niture, carved wood figures, pews, tables, 
folding chairs, and many other types of 
church equipment and supplies to meet 
your every need. Write for catalog. 


Schoolroom Equipment 


Complete line of school furniture—the famous 
Universal Desks, Envoy Chairs, Desks, Tablet- 
Arm Chairs, and Universal Tables. 


Write for information! 


Ameutan Sealing Company 
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Trends in Construction 


By GEorRGE F. DENNISTON 


Reports throughout the country in- 
dicate that the volume of actual con- 
struction is not at the high level an- 
ticipated. Rising costs continue to 
serve as a brake, and now official 
Washington spokesmen are citing the 
fact that the current high cost may 
“price new construction out of the 
market.”’ 

The adverse conditions most often 
cited are high cost of labor, lack of 
productivity, and inability to secure a 
constancy in the flow of materials. 

The high cost of construction is in 
no way different from the high cost of 
any other product. The conditions 
originate from the flow of raw mate- 
rials, high level of food costs, and all 
other indices by which the national 
cost scale is rated. 

The Construction Industry, made 
up of Architects, Engineers, Builders 
and Fabricators, is asked time and 
again what is to be the trend over the 
immediate future and the more dis- 
tant future. No one can supply a 
definite reply and substantiate it with 
logic and facts. There are so many 
variable national factors which affect 


the construction cost pattern that 
even guessing is a most hazardous 
risk. 

At this time, there are a few straws 
in the wind, indicating that peak or 
near-peak costs have been reached. 
However, the volume of straws is in- 
sufficient to use as a gauge in advising 
anyone what course to pursue. 

The biggest mental hurdle to over- 
come is to compare costs of to-day with 
costs of 1939 and 1940. The discrep- 
ancy is so great, almost 100% differ- 
ential, that the natural tendency is to 
lose sight of a considered judgment 
about current costs. We can all relax 
somewhat if we concentrate on current 
costs as an established fact and gear 
our thinking as to whether the current 
scale will decrease—how much and 
when—and think again in terms of 
what stabilized costs may be over the 
next five years. 

There seems to be considerable em- 
phasis on the hope that future costs 
will be stabilized at twenty to twenty- 
five per cent below current levels. This 
appears to be the maximum optimism, 
and is based on an expectation that 








LEAKAGE IS COSTLY 


At no obligation to you let us inspect weak spots 
above ground or below in your buildings 


Repointing — Basement Waterproofing 


WESTERN WATERPROOFING CO., Inc. 


82 W. Dedham St., Boston 18, Mass. 


John H. Hession, Pres. 
J. Joseph Callaghan, Treas. 


Graybar Bldg., New York 17, N.Y. 
Lavelle W. Shields, Vice-Pres. 
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material will be freely available and 
thus produce economies in construction 
operations, plus a hope of a greater 
productivity. There is no anticipation 
of lower labor costs, either in construc- 
tion itself or in the even higher costs of 
labor in fields of fabrication. 

The sum total of construction post- 
poned from the war years and from the 
period since V-J day is tremendous. 
Predictions run ahead into the billions 
of dollars—many billions. The record 
year of construction reached the total 
of fourteen billions, so that it is appar- 
ent that, if the Construction Industry 
were to operate at peak production 
level for some time to come, there is 
still a gigantic job ahead. 

The forces of supply and demand 
must therefore operate, as inevitably 
they do. Against any possible de- 
creases in the cost structure must be 
weighed the inflexible law of supply and 
demand. 

Although over the years the Con- 
struction Industry has witnessed pre- 
cipitous cost declines, the new rise has 
been acute and exceeds the previous 
high ‘mark. The period of time inter- 
vening between the low and new high is 
usually exceptionally short. 

The Construction Industry is com- 
posed of men of attainment, ability and 
honesty. These men are worried be- 
cause of their inability to give definite 
answers to-day to the most logical of 
all questions: “‘How much will it cost?” 
Competitive bids must include sub- 
stantial allowance for the unforeseeable, 
and the Industry does not like to have 
to do this. No one is to blame except 
the transition from a wartime economy 
to that of peacetime formulas. 


Because this country is still progress- 
ing, new building will go ahead and 
cost ultimately will be relative to the 
necessity. No one can now gaiige the 
degree of necessity; there is at the 
moment a noticeable holding back, but 
even this withholding creates a pres- 
sure which when released will increase 
the future work load. 

Until the signs are more clearly 
visible, the fog of hesitation cannot be 
penetrated. It is the fond and honest 
hope of the Construction Industry 
that soon it may serve its clients more 
effectively by pointing out signs, clear 
and distinct, along the path ahead. 





Our Contributors 


Richard M. Pott, R.A., author of 
“The Church of Our Lady of Victory,” 
is project manager for Eggers and 
Higgins in charge of church and school 
work. A list of the recent important 
projects on which he has had charge of 
production was given in our March 
issue (p. 528). 

G. Donald Harrison, author of ‘‘The 
Purchase and Installation of a Church 
Organ,’’ was born in Huddersfield, 
Yorkshire, England, in 1889. He was 
educated at Dulwich College, London, 
and served with the Royal Air Force in 
the first World War. His interest in 
the organ and organ music developed 
at an early age, and resulted in his 
association with Henry Willis, the 
famous British builder. He came to 
the United States in 1927, and joined 
the Skinner Organ Company. Since 
1940 he has been President of the 
Aeolian-Skinner Organ Company, Inc., 
of Boston, Mass. 

Orin E. Skinner, author of ‘‘The 
Craft of Color and Light ’’ concludes 
his discussion of the manufacture and 
qualities of worthy stained glass win- 
dows. Mr. Skinner’s first article ap- 
peared in our March issue (p. 515). 

George D. Denniston, author of 
“Trends in Construction,” is Execu- 
tive Secretary of Eggers and Higgins, 
Architects, New York City. 
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